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RELIGION AND STATE IN TURKEY 


Mohamed Samin Khan 
(Continued from Previous Issue) 


On 28th January, 1920, some nationalist members of the Ottoman 
Parliament drafted a six-point programme which was later known as 
the National Pact. Article 4 of the Pact demanded the security of Cons- 
tantinople ‘as the seat of the Caliphate and the Sultanate’.! Article 5 of 
the Pact ran as follows : 

“Acceptance of international protection of minorities on condition 
that reciprocal protection be given to ‘Muslim minorities in neighbouring 
countries’.”’2 


The other provisions of the Pact were also very radical and 
revolutionary. 


On the 23rd April, 1920, the Grand National Assembly came into 
existence and was proclaimed as the real ruler of Turkey. Prior to this, 
on the behest of the Occupation Powers, the Caliph had caused to be 
issued a fetwa outlawing the leaders of the National Movement and this 
was followed by an Iradah (Imperial Firman). To this the ‘rebels’ replied 
by issuing a counter-fetwa signed by the Ulema of Anatolia. It may be 
pointed out that because of public opinion the Kemalists had decided to 
‘secularize’ Turkey gradually, in three different stages. In the early 
period they proclaimed that the Caliph was a prisoner of the Allies and 
thus it was their intention and duty to get his release from the Allies and 
thereby restore the national sovereignty. Ina proclamation, issued in 


the name of the Representative Committee, Kemal maintained: 


“We shall have won the applause of mankind and shall pave the 
road to liberation which the Islamic world is yearning for, if we deliver 
the seat of the Caliphate from foreign influence and defend it with 
religious fidelity in a manner worthy of our glory and realize the 
independence of the nation. God is with us in this Holy War which 
we have entered upon for the independence of our country.’ 3 


——_— —_____—_— ——— rr 


1 Lenczowski. G, The Middle East in World Affairs, p. 104. 


2 Ibid. 
3 Mustafa Kemal,'Speech, p, 363, 
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A similar proclamation was issued by Kemal to the Islamic World. 


As a result of the fetwa of the Sultan there were uprisings against 
the Kemalists in many places including Angora (Ankara) the headquarters 
of the Kemalists.'. Fearing that the uprisings might delay the opening 
of the Assembly and may pass the initiative with the Sultan-Caliph’s 
government, Kemal decided to call immediately the meeting of the Grand 
National Assembly. On 21st April, 1920, he issued a circular which 
shows very clearly that the Kemalists had decided to use religion to 
placate public opinion, and counter the influence of the Caliph and the 
Ulema. This circular which was meant to announce the opening of the 
National Assembly proclaimed as its duty : 


“|... securing the independence of our country and the 
deliverance of the seat of the Caliphate and the Sultanate from the 
hands of our enemies and as it will be opened on a Friday, the 
solemn character of this day will be profited by for offering solemn 
prayer, before the opening, in the Hadgi Beiram Mosque. All the 
honourable deputies will take part in this prayer, in the course of 
which the light of the Koran and the call to prayer will be poured forth 
over all the believers. 


“When the prayer is over, we shall move to the place of the 
meeting specially decorated with the sacred flag and the holy 
relic. Before entering the building, a prayer of thanks-giving will be 
said and sheep will be sacrificed as a thanks-offering.” 


And further, 


“In every part of our sacred, suffering country the reading of 
the Koran and the Buchari (traditions of the Prophet) will begin 
from today onwards, and before Friday prayer the solemn call to the 
prayer is to be intoned from the minarets. When during the 
Khutbah the Imperial title of His Majesty our Sultan and Caliph will 
be pronounced, special prayers and petitions will be offered, begging 
that within a short space of time His Sublime Person, His Imperial 
States and all his oppressed subjects may regain freedom and 
happiness.” 








1 Mustafa Kemal, Speech, p. 372, 
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And in conclusion it said :— 


“Prayers will then be said for the deliverance, salvation and 
independence of our Caliphate and Sultanate, of our Faith and our 
Empire, of our Country and our Nation.””! 


This circular which laid down the formalities which were to precede the 
opening of the Grand National Assembly shows very clearly that at this 
stage the Kemalists did not intend and could not afford to follow a 
policy of ‘secularization’. In fact an attempt was made to give the 
proceedings of the opening ceremony a certain kind of religious sanctity 
and sanction. On the one hand an attempt was made to take the religious 
initiative out of the Caliph’s Government in Istanbul and on the other 
hand to take over civil power from the Istanbul Government under the 
pretext that Istanbul and the Caliph were under the control of the 
Occupation Powers. 


The second law that the Grand National Assembly passed was con- 
cerned with the crimes against the State. The first article of this law again 
affirmed the fact that the object of the creation of the Grand National 
Assembly was, ‘to deliver the Caliphate, the Sultanate and the territories 
of the Empire from the hands of the foreigners and to repulse the attack 
of the enemy’.2 The same point was again affirmed when another law 
was passed concerning a quorum in the Assembly.? Moreover, the religious 
sentiment was so strong among the members of the Assembly that when the 
law of Prohibition was passed the members relied on the Sharia to give it 
sanction of religion.‘ 


It was soon apparent to the leaders of the revolution that a constitution 
is necessary for any government even if the Government is provisional 
and temporary. So on 20th January, 1921, the Constitution was passed. 
It was meant to be only a temporary constitution. The first article of 
this Constitution asserted that the sovereignty belonged unconditionally 
to the nation. Now this principle although it dealt a blow to the Otto- 
man doctrine of the sovereignty residing in the person of the Caliph- 
Sultan, yet it was based on the old Islamic principle of the ‘ Infallibility 
of the Nation ’, which presumed that the sovereignty resided in the Mil- 
lat? (umma).° It was this principle which had made it possible for the 
early Muslim jurists to give a broad interpretation to the Koran and formu- 
late a system of jurisprudence. The principle of the Infallibility of the 





Mustafa Kemal, Speech, p. 373. 
La Legistlation Turque, Vol. I, 1920-23, p. 5. 
Ibid, p. 21. 
Ibid, p. 26. 
Ostrorog, Angora Reforms, p. 26. 
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Nation was expressly incorporated in Article 7 of the Constitution 
which reads as follows : 


“ The fundamental laws such as the execution of the rules of the 
Sharia, the elaboration, modification and repeal of the statutes, 
the conclusion of treaties and of peace and the proclamation of 
the defence of the Fatherland will be within the powers of the 
Grand National Assembly. 


The statutes and regulations (reglements) will be elaborated upon 
the fundamental cononical principles of the Sharia and the 
juridical principles that are most in conformity with the acts of 
the people and that are most compatible with the needs of the 
times and the customs of the country.””! 


This Article laid down that in the formulation, elaboration and inter- 
pretation of the statutes and regulations certain basic principles should 
be the fundamental guiding principles. The first such principle would 
be the principle of the ‘ Sharia and other juridical principles’. The second 
such principle would be ‘ the actions of the people’. The third principle 
that should be borne in mind is that the statutes and regulations should 
be ‘in conformity with the needs of the times ’. And the last principle 
would be the ‘customs of the people ’. 


The object of this law seems to be to continue the process of evolu- 
tion which was started in the nineteenth century and continued by the 
Young Turks. Although in this Article we see that conflicting doc- 
trines and principles, such as the ‘ Sharia’ and ‘ other juridical principles’ 
*‘ the needs of the times’ and ‘the customs of the people’ had been 
incorporated, the main underlying object, at this stage, was to create a 
policy which would be the result of the interplay of these forces. It 
is also important to note that the powers that the Grand National 
Assembly had ‘ usurped ’ under this Article were not even enjoyed by the 
Sultan-Caliphs. 


At this stage of the revolution, it was the policy of the Government 
of Ankara to help all those institutions which were of a philanthropic 
nature, whether they were religious or not. This same Assembly passed 
a law on Ist October, 1921, providing for aid “‘ to face the permanent and 
urgent expenses of an Islamic Foundation created for the orphans of the 











1 La Legistlation Turque, Vol. I, p. 89; Dustur Ucuncu Tertip, Vol. I, p. 179. 
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war and immigration. The Foundation was meant to provide subsis- 


997 


tence and education to these orphans. 


During this early period of the Turkish revolution the Kemalists 
were not at all antagonistic to religion.2 Their policy was to use reli- 
gion for the furtherance of the revolution. This policy was necessary 
because of the extreme fanatical religiousness of the Turks. This fana- 
ticism of the people, as mentioned earlier, had resulted in outbreaks 
against the Kemalists at the instigation of the Sultan-Caliph. Moreover, 
many of the leaders of the revolution without whose help the revolution 
could not have’ succeeded, were not prepared to abolish the Caliphate 
or even the Sultanate. Toa large extent they favoured an evolu- 
tionary constitution on the model of England with the Sultan-Caliph 
as the constitutional head. Many of the leaders also thought that the 
Grand National Assembly was just a temporary institution and when the 
situation returned to normal there would be some kind of agreement with 
the Istanbul Government. And this badly drafted Constitution was no 
doubt meant to be a temporary document. It was hurriedly drawn up to 
face the emergency that had arisen. 


On 19th September, 1921, the Grand National Assembly conferred on 
Kemal, who was at that time the President of the Assembly and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army, the title of ‘ Ghazi ’.5 This is a prefix 
of religious origin and the Grand National Assembly had still to use 
religion because of its appeal to the ordinary Turkish soldier, as the 
foreign armies were still on Turkish soil. 


Even before the complete victory of the Kemalists over the Allies, 
the Government in Istanbul was taking orders from Ankara.® On 4th 
October, 1922, Istanbul joined the Ankara Government and on the 7th 
of the same month the last Sultan of Turkey, Mohamed VI, fled from 
Istanbul in a British warship.’ 


The Entente Powers, after the victory of the Kemalists, sent invi- 
tations to both Ankara and ‘Istanbul’ Governments and it was this 





La Legistlation Turque, Vol. I, p. 172. 

Sarwar Hasan. K., Pakistan Horizon, 1949, p. 64-65. 
Phillips Price M, A History of Turkey, p. 126. 

Ibid, p. 131. 

La Legistlation Turque, Vol. I, p. 169. 

Yalman A. E., Turkey in my Time, p. 122. 

Ibid, p. 122. 
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twofold invitation which forced the Kemalists to abolish the Sultanate.! 
On Ist November, 1922, by an Act of the Grand National Assembly, 
the Sultanate was abolished.? The ‘preamble’ to the Act mentions 
that because of several centuries of disasters on account of the 
dissipation of the Court andthe Porte, their betrayal of the Turkish Nation, 
and collusion with enemies, the Nation had to wage a painful struggle 
against the Porte and the foreign enemy and had finally reached the 
present state. Declaring that the Court and the Porte were ‘ guilty of treason’ 
it maintained that the Turkish Nation issued a Constitution by the first Article 
of which it took the sovereignty from the Padishah (Sultan) 
and gave it to the Nation itself. And further : 


“ Consequently, with effect from that time were set up, a new and 
national Turkish State in place of the old Ottoman Empire 
which had passed into history, and the Turkish Grand National 
Assembly in place of the abolished Sultanate.” 


The Act contained twoclauses. The first clause after mentioning the 
creation of the Constitution, the Grand National Assembly and the 


National Will, maintained : 


** Consequently the people of Turkey consider the Government of 


Istanbul which is based on the rule of one individual to have 
passed into history for ever with effect from 16th March, 
1336.3 


Clause 2 of the Act which abolished the Sultanate ran as follows : 


“‘ The Caliphate belongs to the Ottoman dynasty and to this office 
the Turkish Grand National Assembly elects a member of 
the dynasty, the best suited morally and in point of ‘earning. 


“ The Turkish State is the point of support of the office of the Cali- 
phate.’”* 





2 Dustur Ucuncu Tertip Vol Il, IV, p. 153. 

3 The Turkish calendar was slightly different in the sense that the Turks had 
adopted only the new names of the months, viz March. 

4 It is important to note that the Turkish Grand National Assembly under 
this Act usurped the right of the election of the Khalifa—a right which belonged to the 
entire Millat and not to a particular people. Conversely it may be argued that the Grand 
National Assembly gave back the right of election to the people again by this Act and 
no longer accepted the theory of succession as a matter or right with regard to the 
Caliphate. By the introduction of the concept of election of the Caliph the doctrine 
of ‘Ijma of the people’ was impliedly revived. 


a a a ee ee ee 
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It is important to note that this law was retrospective, as it maintained 
that the Government of Istanbul, i.e. the Sultanate was abolished with effect 
from 16th March, 1336, the date on which the new Government of Ankara 
had come into existence. The legislators based their reasoning on the 
fact that the ‘ Court and the Porte ’ were guilty of ‘treason’. Moreover, 
it was again reaffirmed that the sovereignty was transferred to the Nation. 
It no longer belonged to the Sultan. The law also emphasized that the 
Constitution was the main legal basis for the abolition of the Sultanate. 
It also asserted for the first time the doctrine of the National Will. The 
Act did not explicitly abolish the Sultanate. But by asserting the doc- 
trine of the ‘ sovereignty of the Nation’ expressed through the Grand 
National Assembly’, it indirectly achieved the same object. Further 
the Act only affirmed an actual fact : the powerlessness of the Istanbul 
Government. 


The second clause, although it asserted the fact that the Khilafat 
belonged to the Ottoman Dynasty, again expressed the supremacy of the 
Grand National Assembly and the subservience of the Ottomans, when 
it proclaimed the principles of election and the condition of ‘moral witness’ 
and ‘ learning ’. The last sentence maintaining that the Turkish State 
is the basis of the Caliphate, on the one hand reduced the ‘ extra-territoria- 


lity’ of the Caliphate while on the other it also emphasized the support 
of the Caliphate by the Turkish State. 


After passing this law the Grand National Assembly elected the 
Heir to the last Sultan-Caliph, Abdul Majid, as the Caliph. 


After prolonged negotiations the Treaty of Lausanne was signed on 
29th July, 1923, between the Entente Powers and the Government of the 
Grand National Assembly. Nearly all the provisions of the National 
Pact were accepted under this Treaty and the humiliating Treaty of 
Sevres was finally buried.! 


On 29th October, 1923, the Republic was proclaimed and the ambi- 
guous situation, created by the abolition of the Sultanate came to an end.2 
For, some still thought that the Head of State was the Caliph. This 
law was passed haphazardly and without any prior discussion in public. 
It was introduced as an amendment to the Constitution of 1920. To the 
first Article were added the words, ‘The form of government of the 





1 Lenczowski G, The Middle East in World Affairs, p. 107. 
2 La Legistlation Turgque, Vol. II, p. 31, 
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Turkish State is republican ’. But Article 2 which did not exist in that 
form before, maintained that Islam was the official religion of the Turkish 
State.! The Head of the State was to be a President.2 Kemal was then 
elected the President. 


The office of the Sheikhul-Islam, who was a member of the Ottoman 
Cabinet and who was appointed by the Caliph, had been abolished earlier 
by the Ankara Government. The Young Turks had tolerated the 
institution and had used the Sheikhul-Islam for dethroning Abdul Hamid, 
although he was no longer a member of the Cabinet. The Kemalists had 
appointed a ‘ minister for religious affairs’ to deal with the affairs con- 
cerned with the Sheikhul-Islam’s office? But on 3rd March, 1924, 
even this ministry was abolished and a subsidiary department called the 
‘ Presidency of Religious Affairs’ was created, under the direct control 
of the Prime Minister.* Article 1 of the Law gave the Grand National 
Assembly the right to codify and apply the laws of the Sharia. This 
went much farther than the ‘ right of execution ’ of the Sharia under Article 
7 of the Constitution of 1920. But this Act went further still in so far as 
it gave the Department of the Presidency of Religious Affairs the power 
of the application of all the mandatory prescriptions of Islam. Under 
Articles 1 and 5, the administration of Mosques, Sheikhs and Muftis 
was put under the Head of the Department. Moreover, the ‘ Evkaf ’ were 
put under a new department directly under the control of the Prime 
Minister to be administered in the ‘ interests of the nation ’.° 


On the same day another law, ‘ the law for the unification of instruc- 
tion ’ was passed.°® This was the first step towards ‘ populism ’ that 
was to be proclaimed as one of the first principles of the Turkish State. 
Under the first Article, all institutions giving scientific and general instruc- 
tion were put under the Department of Public Instruction. For our pur- 
pose Article 2 is of great importance. Under this Article all the “‘medresses” 
or schools which were till now independent or administered by the 
Ministry of the Sharia and Evkaf were now transferred to this ministry. 
The trust money which had supported these institutions was also transferred 
to the same department. Under Article 4 it was provided that the said 
ministry would create a department of theology at the University an 
? special schools for the instruction of Imams sand inatibe (preachers)’.” 


La Legistlation Turque Vol. Il, p: 31. 

Ibid. 

Ostrorog, Angora Reforms, p. 71. 

—_——, Turque, Vol. tl, p. 156; Phillips Price M, A History of Turkey, p. 215. 


Ibid. 
Bid. 158. 
Ibid, 
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But this was not all for the day. By another law, the same day, the 
Caliphate was abolished after it had been in the Ottoman Dynasty since 
1517. And under the same law the entire Ottoman family, including the 
Caliph who was so unlike his immediate predecessors,! . was sent in 
permanent exile, the very next day. Thus came to an end the institution 
of the Caliph who was the political and spiritual leader of all the 
Muslims of the world. 


Now that the main obstacles towards ‘ secularization ’ had been 
removed the Kemalists passed some more legislation to create a‘ modern’ 
Turkey. Article 23 of the law concerning ‘the establishment of Com- 
munes’2 provided that the Imam would be a member of the ‘ ancient 
Commune ’ but basic qualifications were laid down for him. First, he 
was to be elected by the ‘Communal Assembly ’ and accepted by the 
Mufti (who was now not to be appointed by the Sheikhul-Islam) under 
Article 83. Article 84 of the same law laid down that the Imam apart 
from having other qualifications should know the prayers, arithmetic, 
geography and history of Turkey and the history of Islam, and the notions 
of hygiene and should have a legible handwriting. 


On 8th of April, 1924, the Courts of the Sharia were abolished and 
the Sharia jurisdiction was transferred to the Lay Courts.’ 


The new state had come to stay. It was thought necessary to draft a 
new and detailed constitution to replace the old one which was meant for 
arevolutionary regime. So on 20th April, 1924,a new Organic Law was 
introduced and duly passed without much opposition in the Grand National 
Assembly. The Grand National Assembly apart from other powers 
was given, under Article 26, the powers of the application and execution of 
the Sharia. Freedom of conscience was also guaranteed under Article 70. 
Freedom to practise religion, freedom to profess philosophical beliefs and 
opinions and the observance of rituals appertaining to them, provided they 
were not against public order, morality and the law, were some of the other 
tights of the people guaranteed under the new Constitution. 


Moreover, the concept of the ‘ territorial state’ was also finally 
accepted in its entirety when under Article 88 a Turk was defined as any 
person who was born in Turkey without distinction of race or religion. 


1 Ostrorog, Angora Reforms, p. 70; Phillips Price, Op. Cit., p. 128. 
2 La Legistlation Turque, Vol. Il, p. 189. 

3 Ibid, p. 156. 

4 Ibid, p. 296, 
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The concept of the ‘ Millets’ which protected the minorities so well 
during the early Ottoman rule and was exploited by the later Ottomans, 
the Young Turks and the European powers, was finally buried. 


Thus for the first time, following the American example, there was 
incorporated a ‘ Bill of Rights ’ for the people of Turkey instead of leaving 
the rights dependent on the substantive and procedural laws of the 
Sharia, although the Sharia contained such rights and these new rights 
were also based on the Sharia.! This had become necessary as the 
innate conservatism, of the Turks had put an end to the ‘ progressive inter- 
pretation’ of the Sharia in the Ottoman Empire. Moreover, although 
in accordance with the Gulhane Decrees and the Ottoman Constitution 
of 1876, certain rights had been guaranteed, the inevitable corruption in 
the decaying Empire had made them just ‘ paper guarantees’. The people 
had to be protected against a repetition of ‘ Hamidian terror ’. 


This first real Constitution of Turkey shows a profound influence of 
the United States, French and the British constitutions.? 


The new ‘secular’ state pursued its policy of bringing religion 
under control. Control of religion was necessary for the survival of 
the new state. Yet control was only possible by keeping Turkey 
nominally an ‘ Islamic State’. It was because of this reason that Islam 
was kept as a ‘ state religion’ by the Kemalists. | Now that religious 
forces were completely under control, the Kemalists pursued a policy of 
attacking the outward symbols of religion. On 7th September, 1925, 
the number of persons allowed to wear the gown and the turban was 
reduced by an official decree. Only those who were appointed officially 
by the Government to certain posts were entitled to this privilege. 
This considerably curtailed the number of people wearing gowns.’ 
In the same month the government abolished the ‘tekkes’ (cults) or 
religious order of monks.* It may be said in all fairness that this reform 
was overdue as these people had exploited the common folk for their 
own ends for a long time. 


In Turkey because of religious bigotry the wearing of the hat was 
regarded as un-Islamic although it had nothing to do with the religion 
ofIslam. The government went to the other limit of fanaticism by making 








Ostrorog, Angora Reforms, p. 95. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, Vol. 22, p. 612, 
Ostrorog, Op. Cit., p. 72, 

Ibid, p. 73, 
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it compulsory for everyone to wear a hat. The hat was the national head- 
dress of the Turks.! To crown the absurdity a decree was issued con- 
cerning rules of etiquette for wearing a hat.2 


But the most important and revolutionary step in the direction of 
‘ secularization ’ was taken in March, 1926, when the Sharia which had been 
the law of the land even before the Ottoman rule in Turkey, was replaced, 
with minor changes, by the Code Civil Swiss and the Swiss Code Federale 
des Obligations. Instead of the usual discussion item by item and clause 
by clause, as is the custom in most countries, the codes were adopted 
‘en bloc’. And thus Turkey was severed from its history of the last six 
hundred years. ‘ Progressive ’ and ‘ modern ’ though the adoption of the 
codes seems to be, it deprived Turkey of a gradual and systematic evo- 
lution, so highly valued in Anglo-Saxon countries. The haphazard 
adoption without any discussion also deprived it of the inevitable ‘ ela- 
boration and interpretation ’ in committees and Parliament, which makes 
it possible to get rid of the many mistakes of a government department 
isolated from the general public. But Turkey was going through a 
xenophobic craze to become ‘modern ’ and ‘European’ as soon as possible. 


The Turkish Revolution did not intend any separation of ‘ church’ 
and ‘ state ’ but it had endeavoured to separate ‘ religion ’ from ‘ law ’.3 
It is evident that in accordance with Islam this was un-Islamic and thus 
unconstitutional. The gates of reinterpretation could always be reopen- 
ed in Islam but the Turkish State went much further. It completely 
suppressed Islamic law and replaced it by an entirely new system. The 
‘dictates of reason’ as an arbiter in justice had been the most important 
principle of the Sharia and here again it could be used for a wholesale 
revision of the Sharia.‘ 


Turkey was suffering from an overdose of ‘nationalism’ which is always 
accompanied by a ‘ national inferiority complex ’. However, there were 
two results of the adoption of the codes. Women, who following the 
Byzantine practice, had been secluded and deprived of many rights 
under the Sharia, were given equal rights. Moreover, the minorities 
who had enjoyed extraordinary privileges decided to renounce those 


rights.5 








Ostrorog, Op. Cit., p. 73. 
Ibid, p. 73. 

Ibid, p. 96-97. 

Ibid, p. 97. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica, Vol. 22, p. 609. 
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National chauvinism resulted in the abolition of the Arabic script by 
a decree in 1928. It was substituted by the Roman script. This was done 
as a reaction against Persian and Arabic and in the name of ‘ modernisa- 
tion’.! 


Turkey, however, still tolerated Islam as the official religion of the state, 
But after all these ‘ reforms * had been carried out there was no longer 
any necessity of exploiting it any longer. It was just superfluous. And thus 
on 9th April, 1928, by an amendment of the Constitution this provision was 
also dispensed with.2 Turkey was now a ‘ modern ’ state. 


On 5th February, 1937, the Grand National Assembly accepted six 
principles of the Republican Party as the basic pillars of Turkish State. 
They were, ‘ republicanism, nationalism, democracy, evolutionism, 
separation of state and religion and state supervision of the principal 
industries, public utility services and means of communication.”3 


In accordance with the policy of ‘ laicism’ and ‘ populism’ education 
was not wholly controlled by the Government. It is claimed that in this 
respect Turkey is far ahead of the most advanced nations of the world.‘ 
It is also claimed that Turkey is the only democratic country in the world 
where in teaching ‘laicism’ is ‘ absolute’ , ‘ without any restrictions what- 
ever’.© It was also asserted that ‘ populism’ was the most impor- 
tant feature of public instruction in Turkey.® 


The state being antagonistic to Islam, the religion of the majority 
of the Turks,’ and the control of education having been assumed by 
the state, religion was completely eliminated from education in pre-war 
Turkey. It was said that the new Turkish generation was being 
brought up witha ‘free conscience’. Ideas in all societies are the 
result of gradual evolution. They cannot be imposed by a government 
by means of legislation, no matter how enthusiastic the people might be. 
This policy of ‘ secularization’ proved a complete failure when demo- 
cracy was introduced in post-war Turkey and came within the means 








Encyclopaedia Britannica, Vol. 22, p. 609. 
Phillips Price, Op. Cit., p. 136. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, Vol. 22, p. 609. 
Public Instruction in Turkey, 1936, p. 12. 
Ibid, p. 18. 

Ibid, p. 19. 

Phillips Price, Op. Cit., p. 215. 

Ibid, p. 136. 

Public Instruction in Turkey, 1936, p. 18. 
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of the ordinary peasants of Anatolia and could no longer be confined 
toan elite. In theelection of 1946, the Democratic Party which was 
just trying to express the sentiments and views of this newly conscious 
class, won 62 seatsin the Parliament. This was more than expected. 
The Government bowing before public pressure re’axed the ban on religious 
education and Muslim schools were allowed to open in addition to the 
public schools.!_ The ‘secularization ’ of education policy had also crea- 
ted lot of difficulties for the foreign schools and many of them had to 
close down.2 It is possible that this change of policy was due to the 
pressure of the ‘modern’ Western nations. In 1948 the Grand National 
Assembly decided to introduce the teaching of Islam in the two higher 
classes of the primary schools ‘ outside the school hours’. This deci- 
sion was taken after along and heated debate in the Grand National 
Assembly.3 


Earlier in 1946 the Republican Government had banned the teaching 
of the Quran in the schools. But in 1947 there was a general discussion 
as to whether it should be introduced ‘ for those students whose parents 
want it to be taught to their children’. In 1953 the teaching of the Quran 
was made obligatory.4 The ‘azan’ (call to prayer) was also 
allowed to be given in Arabic from 1950. ° Moreover, interest in 
religion increased so much that the government had to open its own 
schools for Imams (Imam Okululer).® But these Imams could only 
fulfil the needs of the peasantry. To cater to the religious curiosity of 
the intelligentsia the government opened a Faculty of Divinity at Ankara 
in 1949. A similar faculty was also opened at Istanbul. 


What is the present attitude of the government towards religion ? 
Speaking on the subject in Karachi, the capital of Pakistan, Professor 
Esmer of the University of Ankara maintained’ : 


in recent years voluntary religious education has been 

introduced in Turkish schools and a Faculty of Divinity 
has been created in Turkish Universities in response to the 
people interested in religion.” 
| Encyclopaedia Britannica, Vol.,22,p.604. 

2 Ibid; See also Zubeyr Aker, Pakistan Horizon, 1948, p. 257. 

3 Encyclopaedia Britannica, Vol. 22, p.611; Zubeyr Aker, Pakistan Horizon, 1948. 
p. 255-58, I submit that after the passing of this Act the contention of Zubeyr Aker as 
to the secular nature of education in Turkey was out of date, even at that time, 

4 Phillips Price. M, A History.of Turkey, p. 216. 

5 Ihid. ; 

6 Ibid. 

7 Dawn, Karachi, 15 November, 1955; Education in Turkey, 1955. p. 7. I 
maintain that the contention in the booklet with regard to the secular nature of education 
and the attitude of the Government towards religion were out of date even in 1955 
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‘ 


Explaining ‘ secularization’ he said : 


= modern Turkey was a ‘ semi-secular state ’ as, while deny- 
ing patronage to any religion, the State continued to regulate 
religious life of the nation through a ministry. . .”’ But, 
. the Government of Turkey considered religion and 
state affairs as distinctly separate spheres of life.” 


Concluding he said : 


that the new government in Turkey (Democrats) had 
retained the fundamental reforms introduced by Kemal 
Ataturk in the social and religious spheres which had a 
secular and Western bias.” 


One of the most important pronouncements of the Government in 
this field laid down some new principles and envisaged some new steps in 
this matter.' It laid down that all public schoos will provide 
religious education at the request of the parents. The reason for this 
revolutionary step wasthe need for religion to stop the rapidly 
deteriorating morality of the people from becoming more depraved. 


In a press interview on 28th August, 1958, at Istanbul, the Turkish 
Minister of Education, Celal Yardimici? said that there should be 
more emphasis on Islamic education, and that : 

i . it was about time competent people were inducted 
into teaching Islamic theology”. For this he wanted the establishment 
of an Institute of Islamic Theology where researchers and instructors 
on Islam could be trained.” 


The Minister said : 


“* The entrants to the Institute of Islamic Theology th’s year would 
be graduates from the School of Priests (Maktab Imam Khatib). Islamic 
education on proper lines was very essential and this was not possible 
until trained teachers from good institutes of theology were produced.” 


Should we analyse the problem of religion and state in Turkey dis- 
passionately, without any pre-conceived prejudices against Islam or with 


1 New York Times,21 October,1956. | 
2 Dawn, Karachi, 29 August, 1958, 
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any type of xenophobic craze for the West and all that it represents in Tur- 
key vis-a-vis the Turkish Revolution, we shall come to the inevitable 
conclusion thatin practice there does not exist any separation of church 
and state in Turkey. There cannot be any separation of the national 
‘ideology ’ of a people and the‘ state’ whichis not an abstract pheno- 
menon but is composed of and consists of the very same people. It is 
inconceivable ‘that people could confine their prejudices, preferences 
and beliefs within the confines of their homes. Religion and state 
cannot be put into water-tight compartments, for anything which con- 
cerns the life of human being cannot be isolated from other currents 
that influence’ him. This is much more difficult, in fact 
impossible , in a country whose people have a heritage of a millenium 
of Islam, which even regulates the day-to-day life of a human being. 
Morever, it is impossible to divorce a people from their history especially 
if that history is replete with events of which many a nation would feel 
proud. It would also be idiotic to do so, for it takes hundreds of 
years to formulate the character and personality of a people. To try 
tochange them or to make them accept alien ideas and an alien way 
of life which have not evolved there and which do not have roots in 
the soil, is something absurd. 


The Kemalists in Turkey tried to ach eve the impossible. In trying 
to ‘ modernise ’ Turkey they had to resort to certain ridiculous 
measures such as the decrees for the wearing of the hat. They unwittingly 
transformed the Turks into second class Europeans. 


The Kemalist Revolution was actually a revolution-cum-reaction. 
It was a revolution to the extent that it succeeded in mobilizing the 
Turks, after they had been defeated, and enabled them to throw the 
Greeks out of Turkey. But this was possible only because of those 
qualities of the Turkish nation that had evolved gradually during the 
last six hundred years. The Turks were not ‘ inspired’ by the ‘ re- 
volution ’ which was later ushered into the body politic and about 
which the Turks knew nothing at that time, but by the profounder values 
of an earlier era, their history, religion and culture. Revolution to 
them meant a revival of those institutions and not the acceptance of the 
institutions of their historic enemies. 


Kemal realised that the Anatolian Turks who saved Turkey had 
no interest (and even now do not have any interest) in the type of 
revolution that Kemal hadin mind. He knew that they fought and died 
and could always be inspired only by the past which was illustrious 
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and not by the present which was ignominous or by the future which 
was uncertain and dubious. So to fight the Greeks, to overthrow 
the Sultanate and to abolish the Caliphate and consolidate himself 
Kemal used religion consistently without any scruples. But once he 
was secure he struck at religion and tried to give it a death blow. 
First he attacked the outward symbols of religion : the office of the Cali- 
phate, the office of the Sheikhul-Islam, the ‘ tekkes’, the Imams, the 
religious dress, the Arabic script and then he attacked its internal strong- 
holds that is the ‘ Azan’ and the Sharia. Finally as a state religion 
Islam was abolished. 


Then began another period of educational and other ‘reforms’ meant 
to wipe out Islam. But finally the forces of religion united. The process 
of reversal had started even during the life-time of Kemal when on a dis- 
pute between Inonu and Kemal, Kemal replaced the religious-minded 
Inonu by a_ non-entity shortly before his death. The War meant a 
temporary cease-fire between the forces of religion and the forces of nation- 
alism. 


Meanwhile the villagers had become literate and as no government 
can put a premium on knowledge, the interest in Islam increased immedi- 
ately after the War. With the transformation of Turkey from a dictator- 
ship into a democracy, in 1946, the retreat had become a rout. Finally 
with the coming into power of the Democrats, the subsequent change in 
the education system, the change in foreign policy, the rehabilitation of 
the Turks as a natural personality, and the discarding of the ‘artificial perso- 
nality’ that the Kemalist ‘revolution’ had bequeathed to Turkey, the country 
emancipated itself from the split personality which it had to endure for 
a quarter of a century. In this conflict between religion and nationalism, 
nationalism suffered its first important defeat in the Muslim World. 
This temporary ascendancy of nationalism in Turkey was the actual ‘reac- 
tion’ referred to earlier. The defeat of nationalism was possible for its 
espousal by the leaders of Turkey was the great betrayal of the aspirations 
and ideals of the Turks. 


Without clouding our minds with the propagated ideals, or reforms and 
slogans of Kemalist Turkey, if we analyse the present position in Turkey 
and compare it with the situation in Pakistan we shall come to the conclu- 
sion that at the present time the Turk’sh state does more for Islam as a 
religion. It is ‘secular’ Turkey which maintains schools for the training 
of Imams and Khatibs out of the government funds, It is also ‘secular’ 
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Turkey where the teaching of Islam and the Quran is compulsory in the 
schools maintained by the state. It is in ‘secular’ Turkey that the funds 
of the state, to which the 3% non-Muslims may also have contributed, 
are spent for the teaching and propagation of Islam. Andit is in ‘secular’ 
Turkey that because of ‘laicism’ and ‘populism’ nearly all the foreign 
schools had to close down. 


These are the factors which provide ample proof of the fact that reli- 
gion as a force is still very strong in Turkey. The Kemalists failed 
toroot it out And there does not exist (as there cannot exist in practice) 
any separation of ‘religion’ and ‘state’ in Turkey. In fact, it may be 
advanced that there is more cohesion of ‘religion’ and ‘state’ in Turkey 
than in any other Islamic state. 


THE END OF THE COLONIAL AGE! 
Frode Jakobsen 


What is colonialism? It means conquering and suppression by 
one people of another to the extent which is necessary for exploita- 
tion. It means that one people is held down in a subordinate state, as a 
second-rank people in relation to another people, a “master race.” 
Colonialism is thus contrary to the very ideas of Western civilization, to its 
roots and main manifestations in declarations, proclamations, etc. That is 
not really true of the ancient world, of old Greece, to which we generally 
trace the origin of our democracy. We speak of freedom and 
equality in ancient Greece, but it was a freedom of the free and 
equality of the equal. Side by side with this freedom slavery existed, 
apparently with no body feeling any contradiction. In spite of all that, 
in ancient Greece we find the ideas of freedom and equality, inherent in 
which was their extension one day to the whole human race. 


This extension takes place in Christianity, the second root of Western 
culture. To Christianity all human beings are brethren, and equals 
and not one individual is of less value to God than anybody else. These 
ideas assume more concrete political formulation after the American 
Revolution and the French Revolution. 


Now, when we speak of colonialism, we generally speak of 
Western colonialism and rightly so. Colonialism has existed, as long 
as history goes back. But in modern times the politically important 





1 From an Address delivered at a meeting of the Institute. 
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colonialism is Western colonialism. When we speak of colonization we are 
thinking of Europe subjecting the populations of Asia, Africa, America, 
and Australia, during the period extending from the 15th to the 19th 
century. 


Though contrary to the very ideas of Western civilization, colonialism 
is almost exclusively an enterprise of the West. For, man is not so good 
as he ought to be and men do not live up to their confessed ideals and 
can even tolerate a gulf between their doctrines and life. This is something 
very human and nothing especially European. One might say: “Of 
what significance is this alleged incompatibility between Western ideals 
and colonialism, when it does not make any difference as to your deeds?” 
I believe this conclusion is wrong. We have come to the end of the colonial 
age, but the reason is not simply that the West has recognized the gulf 
between its life and its ideals and admitted the moral unhealthiness of this 
gulf. That way these ideas have not been victorious. All the same, in two 
ways these ideas have been a vehicle for ending the colonial age—a vehicle 
active among subjugated people and among the colonial powers alike. 
It may be even a necessary condition of what we see today: all peoples 
rise,” claim their freedom, independence and equality and achieve them. 


Colonialism has meant exploitation. But it has also meant the import- 
ation to the colonies of parts of the West, of Western ideas of free society, 
of equality of men, of self-determination of nations and of Western schools 
and Western literacy. These ideas have not come as something new 
to the peoples of Asia and Africa. They have also existed among other 
peoples, for the claim of national freedom is inherent in human nature. 


I believe, however, that Western ideas of human rights, of a nation’s 
equality and self-determination have come as an activating force and as 
an inspiration to most peoples of the East for making their claim to 
independence inevitable. Western ideas became arms against Western policy 
and that served us right. It may be incorrect in respect of some countries but 
what I am making is a generalization. To sum up, the end of the 
colonial age has not come, because the Western ideas of liberty have 
triumphed in the West; but because they have triumphed in the East. 
One thing was necessary to make these ideas victorious; it was the coin- 
cidence of ideas and interests, 
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I am no Marxist, but I believe Marx has enriched sociological think- 
ing. He taught that any beautiful idea can rise and live, but it can only 
achieve political strength when it allies itself with some positive interests. 
We are inclined to disregard ideas that demand sacrifices of us; Chris- 
tians can live without even realizing how exacting Christianity is. On the 
other hand, we are inclined to use all ideas as weapons in the fight 
for our interests. In that way the Western world neglected its own ideas 
and Western ideas became munition for the colonial peoples. That may 
not seem very idealistic; yet it is realistic. 


This is one way, a rather indirect way, in which Western liberal ideas 
have contributed to the end of the colonial age. But the liberation of the 
former colonies was also the work of the colonies themselves. They had 
to take their cause into their own hands; otherwise nothing would have 
happened. 


Another factor was needed and that factor has accelerated evolutionary 
development. I have in mind the impact of Western ideas on the 
West itself. The liberal ideas of the West were not only hypocrisy. The 
contradiction between deeds and thoughts, between colonial policy and 
confessions of human rights meant a weakening of the West. Human 
beings are, to a certain degree, able to live contrary to their own ideals, 
some to a shocking extent, but not all human beings to the same extent. 
When protests first were raised from the colonial peoples, the bad con- 
science awakened in a great number of Westerners, at least in those 
whom we call liberals. The bad conscience meant a feeling of inner 
insecurity; it meant, moreover, discussion and clashes of opinion among 
the colonial powers. 


Now, it becdme impossible for the British to suppress the Irish any 
longer not because of bloody Irish resistance, but also because of the 
divided opinions in Great Britain itself. The latter fact hastened the 
development. We must recognize that the feeling of brotherhood normal- 
ly is stronger the nearer we are in distance, race and traditions. But 
later the same feeling could travel all the way from Britain to India. 
India’s own courageous fight was the motive force. But again the pace 
was accelerated because of the clashes of opinion in Great Britain itself. 
I think we all agree that the Labour’s electoral victory in 1954 hastened 
the liberation of India. Important forces in European countries resisted 
continued subjugation and that accelerated the happy evolution. 
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In Great Britain I mentioned the difference between the Labourites 
and Conservatives. I hope differences within France may cause France to 
give up its last hopeless attempt to retain its remnants of colonial power. 


“Was the colonial age-only something evil?’ That question is often 
raised in Europe even among the Liberals. Subjection to native masters 
was superseded by subjection to foreigners which was perhaps harder to 
tolerate, but not always more severe. And has not the colonial age meant 
economic, technical and social progress in most countries? Would not 
many colonial areas have been farther back in poverty, in illiteracy and 
in internal suppression—people of the same nation can also suppress 
each other—if not for a transitional foreign rule ? In fact the colonial 
age has also some achievements : conquering of diseases, efforts against 
arbitrary rule, building, of schools, roads and economic institutions, 
This again varies from country to country and it is impossible to give 
a general picture. In such considerations many seek comfort, in Europe, 
perhaps to soothe their bad conscience. 


The counter-question would be: How would be the state of affairs 
in the former colonies, if there had been no colonial age? Would 
development really have been so much slower? Or would it, on the 
contrary, have been faster? On this issue it is possible to hold the most 
different opinions. What a highly gifted Tunisian told me some time ago 
made a strong impression on me. He explained that after the French had 
left Tunisia—and only then—civic reforms were possible, which the 
French themselves had wanted: equal rights for the sexes, abolition of poly- 
gamy, civil marriage, etc. All this had been impossible during the French 
rule, even though it was what the French wanted. When the French had 
left, it could be carried out. A condition was freedom; as long as 
there was no freedom, these modernizations were being regarded as French 
ideas, and their introduction in Tunisia as another instance of French 
domination. 


Whether the colonial age was a necessary stage in the history 
of man, an episode which also has advanced progress, I do not think 
anybody will ever be able to assent. But one thing is definite : that we 
recognize that, at any rate, it isa period which has passed. And _ nothing 
will ever beable to stop theliberation of areas may still be in the colonial 
stage. 


I participated not long agoina conference on these problems attended 
by people from Asia, Africa, Europe and America. One of the points 
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debated was, what should be given the first priority in countries in a 
transitional stage: complete national liberation or economic development? 
The question appliesmore to Africa than to Asia. Economic develop- 
ment is desperately needed in most countries of Africa and Asia. Should 
men be only intellect, only reason, and without emotions, it might be wise 
to say: “First economic development—we are so poor—later we can 
throw off the last remnants of foreign domination.” But human beings 
cannot be only intellect and the question: What first? is futile. Evidently, 
freedom must come first; human nature demands it. Nobody will 
let himself be looked upon as second rank, because of race, nation, or creed. 
That is the spirit of our time. 


Nationalism, however,is a danger for peace in the world, and hampers 
co-operation among nations. I am against nationalism, but I know that 
nothing in the world promotes nationalism like national suppression. I 
am thus in favour of internationalism; I think it will advance security 
and further useful co-operation. But I know that a pre-condition for 
internationalism is national freedom. 


We are for the fastest possible economic development for the benefit 
of all those who are hungering. But as long as a nation is not given 
complete freedom, most of its energy will necessarily be absorbed by the 
fight to gain freedom. The energy of a nation can only be devoted 
to creating better economic conditiong for the mass of its people, when 
national freedom is secured. That would be my answer to the question of 
priority of national freedom or economic development. 


But has colonialism really come to an end? The former colonial 
peoples will not always agree on that. They often speak—for instance 
within the “United Nations”—as if they still had to fight colonialism, 
and often there are expressions of bitterness. In my opinion, colonialism, 
generally speaking, has come to anend. There are some remnants, 
especially in Africa. On the whole, nevertheless, colonialism has 
passed. But sometimes former colonial peoples make a mistake. 
They use the expression ‘colonialism’ where there is really more 
reason to speak of arrogance, stupid arrogance on the part of a so-called 
white population towards others. Often something is called colonialism, 
which is only something emotional: racial prejudices and foolish feelings 
of national superiority. Of course there is a link ; it is a deplorable 
psychological aftermath, which has not yet been overcome. I am not 
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trying to excuse it; but it is always good to have clearly defined 
conceptions. 


The bitterness I spoke about is understandable but it is dangerous, 
A gulf of suspicion, between the free countries of the East and the free 
countries of the West constitutes a threat. We cannot ride the high horse; 
it is our sins of the past, which are bringing their own punishment. But 
we can speak,with humility and frankness, of this psychological difficulty. 
It is dangerous in two ways: first: there exists today a new colonialism; 
secondly: through trustful co-operation we could achieve so much more 
to the benefit of both parties. 


When I speak of a new colonialism, I am thinking of communism. 
I defined colonialism as subjecting, exploitation—suppression by one people 
of another. That is what we see in Eastern Europe; every feature is there. 
Are not Poland, Czechoslovakia, Eastern Germany, Bulgaria colonial 
countries today? Do not the Russians constitute a colonial power? 
That colonialism is disguised under an ideology. When events demand 
it, even this disguise falls. I am thinking of the brutal crushing of the 
fight for freedom in Hungary and Berlin. This new colonialism is on the 
whole confined to Europe today. China is too big to let itself be colo- 
nized. But to other states the same thing may happen as has happened 
to a great number of old European countries. Especially the Arab 
world is threatened today. 


The Arabs sometimes look for help from Russia. But would it not 
be too paradoxical, if the Russians, who have suppressed every freedom, 
where they eould, should be regarded by the Asian-African peoples as 
liberators and the European democratic nations—with all their weak- 
nesses and past sins—as suppressors ? 


I must warn against mistrust between Asia and Europe, because 
we can achieve so much better results by helping each other. The great 
prob!em of Asia is poverty. Here there is a great disparity between the East 
and West. Confronted with the imaginary choice: ““Freedom or bread ?’’, a 
European is supposed to answer: ‘“‘Freedom, of course, it is indispensable 
for human dignity.”” What is the reason, however? It is that we have 
always had bread enough and the fear of wanting bread is something unreal. 
In Asia, I understand, the answer might be different. People who are 
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hungering will ask for bread. To them freedom is something not quite 
real. It is a matter of circumstances; it is not because men in Asia and 
men in Europe are different. 


As to the various democratic ways, no advice canbe given. We have 
not in the old democracies of Europe found a final form suitable for every- 
body, which we may ask the new independent democracies to adopt. 
Democracy must develop from particular conditions and traditions pre- 
vailing in different countries. And there is a wide gap between the condi- 
tions in which Western Europe developed its form of democracy and the 
conditions in Asia today. But one thingis sure: that a wish to do away 
with freedom, to oppose, in order to go faster ahead economically, will 
lead astray. It did in Russia, where I believe in the sincerity of the fathers 
of the revolution, but where it is clear that the very doctrine of the pro- 
letarian dictatorship was a fundamental mistake. 


Quick economic progress or democracy ?—is a false problem, a false 
choice. Freedom and bread are possible together and success can be 
ensured through co-operation between East and West. Freedom and 
economic development must be combined. I do not doubt that Asians 
can manage their affairs by themselves. Through co-operation, however, 
the process can be made quicker. There may be some psychological 
difficulties; there may be some resentments which are easy to understand. 
We from Europe cannot put on airs, as the faults are ours and it is our 
old sins that are recoiling upon us. Resentments are easy to comprehend 
but it is not sure they are wise. 


There is also a liberal outlook in the West, which has had some success. 
It will always have to fight conservatism and it will be stronger and have 
greater chances, if it is met with understanding and acknowledgment by 
the East. The position of the liberal minds of the West may be summed 
up as follows: 


First: We should always be ready to help develop the so-called 
under-developed areas, as we are so rich in comparison. It would be to 
the benefit of both, it would be foolish if we could not, trusting each other, 
use the techniques of the West to create better conditions for hungering 
people. Secondly: We have no system, which we want to be transplanted 
to Asia. We do not wish only to teach, but also to learn. We do not want 
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to become a pattern since we may not even be a good pattern. That 
does not mean, however, that our experiences in democracy, our successes 
and our failures, cannot be of value to the new states. Their way to 
democracy may be shorter than ours, which lasted for centuries —[ 
have not got the optimism to say easier. Thirdly: we recognize 
that human minds are more than reason; we understand feelings. If the 
sins of our past make good co-operation impossible, then Europeans will 
have to go. They should at any rate never try to stay in a country against 
the wish of its people. But this would be a most unhappy event; it would 
be to the disadvantage of both parties and would mean defeat for the men 
of good will. Liberation of all formerly subjugated peoples is going on; 
perhaps it is the greatest revolution in world history. Those Europeans, 
who are not good democrats, will have to acknowledge this as a 
development which nobody can stop. History is at work. To those 
Europeans, who are good democrats it is the greatest andthe most 
beautiful event in all the world’s history. 





SOVEREIGNTY IN ISLAM 


Ilyas Ahmad 
II 


(Continued from Previous Issue) 


Though Muslim writers hive given us the legal view of Sovereignty, 
it is not the Islamic view, for in Islam, even from the point of view of 
Law, the Sovereignty of Allah is to be recognised, and it is His Authority 
alone for which the word Sovereignty can be used. Hence the problem of 
Sovereignty in Islam involves the consideration of the Sovereignty of Allah, 
the Sovereignty of the Holy Quran, the Sove eignty of the Prophet of Islam, 
the Sovereignty of the Khulafah, the Sovereignty of Kings and 
Emperors, the Sovereignty of the People and even the Sovereignty 
of the State. 


In Political Science the Sovereignty of Allah finds no place (because 
probably it is an abstract notion). It considers only the Sovereignty of 
man in the world of man, but in Islam the whole problem of Sovereignty, 
nay, the problem of life as a whole, revolves round the Sovereignty of 
Allah and it is the only real Sovereignty. This is why the Holy Quran 
may be regarded as the first and the greatest book on Sovereignty, for the 
adjectives associated with Sovereign power such as its being absolute, 
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original, universal and permanent; its unlimited, indivisible and inalienable 
character and its description as Omnipotent, Omnicompetent and all- 
comprehensive were ‘first used and emphasized by the Holy Quran. It 
was only afterwards that writers like Hobbes applied them on the so-called 
“mortal god” that is, on his Leviathan, who in Hobbes’ view possessed all 
these attributes. 


‘At the head of the community of equals, brethren in the faith as in 
Israel of old’ says David De Santillana, ‘is God Himself. The rule of Allah 
over his people is immediate and direct. The gods of the ancient Arab 
tribes had been the patrons and protectors of their worshippers. Allah, 
patron and defender of His chosen people, now takes the place of ancient 
gods, and rules the Muslim community. When the chief of a tribe that 
had adopted Islam said to the Prophet, ‘Thou art our prince,’ the Prophet 
answered promptly ‘The Prince is God, not I.’ Islam is the direct govern- 
ment of Allah, the rule of God, Whose eyes are upon His people. The 
principle of unity and order which in other societies is called civitas, polis, 
state, in Islam is personified by Allah. Allah is the name of the supreme 
power, acting in the common interest. Thus the public treasury is the 
treasury of Allah, the army is the army of Allah, even the public func- 
tionaries are the employees of Allah.! 


The power of Allah is all-pervading and it governs and controls every 
nook and corner of a Muslim’s life. The attributes of Allah are to be incul- 
cated within him by every Muslim and these are typified by His excellent 
names (Asma-ul-Husna) which are set forth as ninety-nine. Some of 
these names stand for His Jama/—truth, goodness and beauty, some for 
His Jalal—power, majesty and glory and some for His Kamal—perfection, 
singular personality and unity.? 


1. Legacy of Islam, p. 286. 

2. As Allah is the ruler of the Universe, His Sovereignty, Majesty and Power has been 
expressed by such names as a/-Azim (supreme in glory), a/-Aliy (the .Most High), al/-Qawi 
(the strong), al-Qahhar (the Dominant and almighty), al-Matin (the firm); Djul Jalal- 
-i-wal-ikram (Mighty and Glorious); al-Jalil (Majestic and Honourable); al-Karim (the 
Honoured); a/-Majid (the all Glorious a/-Mutaal (the Exalted), al-Kabir (the High and 
Great), al-Mugtadir, al-Qadir and Qadir (Mighty, Powerful and Sovereign); Malikul 
Mulk (King or Master of the Kingdom or Owner of Sovereignty); al/-Mu‘izz (the Exalter); 
al-Muzil, (the Abaser); al-Wali (the Patron); al-Wali (the Governor); ar Ragib (the 
Watcher); a/-Wakil (the Guardian); al-Wasi and al-Muheet (the all-comprehending, all- 
embracing and all-pervading); al-Mugeet (Controller of all things); a/-Muhsi (the 
Reckoner); a/-Ghani (the Self-Sufficing); al-Hafeez and al Hafiz (the Preserver and 
Guardian) and so on. 

There are also names which stand for His justice and even for punishment to evil 
doers thus: al-Hakam (the Judge); al- Ad! (the Just); al-Mugsit (the Equitable); a/-Fattah 
(the Greatest Judge); al-Muntagim (the Avenger); al-Haseeb (the Reckoner); as-Sabir 
(the Very Patient). 

Then there are names which speak of His mercy and forgiveness—such as ar-Rahman 
(the most Beneficent); ar-Raheem (the Most Merciful and Compassionate); al-Ghaffar 
and al-Ghafur (the Ever Forgiving); a/-Tawwah (the Oft returning to Mercy); a/- Afuww 
7 oe al-Haleem (the Forbearing or Clement): ar-Rauf (the Full of Kindness 
and Pity). 
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It is from the excellent names! of Allah which exhibit His Sovereign 
Majesty and Power, His Justice and Mercy that human rulers have come to 
associate with their kings and presidents the supreme character of their 
power, their right of doing justice and punishing the criminal and even the 
right of pardon and reprieve. 


There are also names which stand for His Unity or Oneness, for His 
Universality, Permanence and also for His all-comprehensiveness. Thus 
Al-Wahid (the One); al-Ahad (the One and only One); as-Samad? (the 
Eternal and Everlasting). This is a unique word, and Imam _ Behiqi 
says that it may mean a Sardar or leader who has reached perfection 
(kamal) in his leadership, in his nobility, who has no flaw in his greatness, 
who is forbearing to the highest extent, who is self-sufficient, whose power 
knows no bounds, whose knowledge is without limits, whose wisdom has 
reached all-perfection and who is Sardar above whom there is no other 
Sardar.? 


It was because of the study of the attributes of Allah that 
Gibbon was forced to declare: 

“The Koran is a glorious testimony to the Unity of God. The 
Prophet of Mecca rejected the worship of idols and men, of stars and 
planets, on the rational principle that whatever rises must set, that 
whatever is born must die, that whatever is corruptible must decay 
and perish. In the Author of the Universe, his rational enthusiasm 
confessed and adored an infinite and eternal Being without form or 
place, without issue or similitude present to our most secret thoughts, 
existing by the necessity of His own nature, and driving from Himself 
all moral and intellectual perfection.’”* 

Then there are numerous verses of the Holy Quran which 
speak of His Sovereignty, Unity and Universality. To take only a few 
for reference: 


(i) The command is for none but Allah (12 : 40) 











1. I have not given here those names of Allah which denote His love, affection and 
care for His creatures such as al-Razzag (the Bestower of Sustenance), al-Wahhab (the 
Giver of Bounties) and so on, also names which tell us that He is Seeing, Hearing and 
Aware (Basir Sami, Khabir) and so on. 

2. Sulaiman Nadvi: Siratun Nabi (vol. iv, pp. 499-503). 

3. Thus Samad stands for a real Sovereign and such sovereign can only be Allah. 
Then come al-Awwal (the First), al-Akhir (the Last), al-Zahir (the Evident); a/-Batin (the Im- 
minent) ;a/- Yuhi (Who gives life); al- Yumit (Who causes death); al-Hayy (the Ever-living); 
al-Qayyum (the Salf-subsisting); al-Wajid (the Existing); al-Bagi (the Absolute Origina- 
tor); al-Baqi (the Enduring); al-Mabdi (the Beginner); a/-Muied (the Restorer); al-Waris 
(the Inheritor). 

4. Historian’s History of the World, p. 136. 
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(ii) Oh Allah! Owner of Sovereignty! Thou givest the kingdom 
to whomsoever thou pleaseth and Thou withdraweth the kingdom 
from whomsoever Thou pleaseth (3 : 26). 


(iii) His is the Sovereignty (mulk) of the heaven and the earth, 
then to Him you shall be brought back (39 : 44). 


(iv) And with Him are the keys of the Unseen. None but 
He knoweth them and He knows what is in the land and the sea; and 
there falls not a leaf but He Himself knows it, nor a grain in the 
darkness of the earth, nor anything green or dry but (it is all) in a clear 
book (6 : 59). 


(v) We are nearer to him (man) than his jugular vein (50:16). 


(vi) Vision comprehends Him not and He comprehends all 
Vision (2 : 186). 


(vii) Surely, your Lord is Allah, Who created the heavens 
and the earth in six days, then mounted He the throne ‘arsh. He 
throws the veil of night over the day, which He pursues incessantly; 
and He created the sun and the moon and the stars, made subservient 
by His command; surely His is the creation and the command (7:54). 


Thus Allah is the Be-all and End-all of all things. He is the Creator 
of all things, supreme and sovereign in all ways and walks of life and He is 
present everywhere, in all places and at all times. 


Having noted His attributes in ‘His names and in some ofthe verses of 
the Holy Quran (out of a thousand), we should see how in Political 
Science these attributes of Allah’s Sovereignty have been applied on human 
affairs. 


Sovereignty, it is asserted, is absolute and unlimited. and 
Allah is Almighty, has power over all things, He alone governs governors 
and kings, angels and djinns and men and things.’ There is no Ruler 
above Him: everything owes obeisance to Him. He alone is Omnipotent 
having infinite power in all thingsand places; He alone is Omnicompetent 
having jurisdiction in all cases; He alone is Omnific—all-creating; He alone 
is Omni-present—being everywhere—and He alone is Omnicient—having 
infinite knowledge (of the visible and the invisible). Following these, 
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therefore, the sovereign in human affairs has also been called as absolute 
and unlimited, omnipotent and omni-competent within his own state. 


Sovereignty has also been described as universal and all comprehensive. 
It covers all and touches all within its domain. This, too, has been taken 
from Allah’s attributes for He is Muheet—all comprehensive and 
all embracing and He encompasses and encircles every thing. In human 
affairs also the sovereign power is all-controlling within its territorial limits, 
so much so that it exercises sway not only on its individuals and associa- 
tions, but also on air, over its land and on the sea adjoining it. 


Sovereignty has been regarded as permanent or perpetual exercise of 
power. Allah’s Sovereignty, we know is eternal and while everything 
is fani (mortal), Allah alone is immortal. Hence in the affairs of men 
also, a temporary or limited exercise of power is not Sovereignty. A state 
to remain a state must have sovereign power as perpetual and permanent. 


Sovereignty has also been called indivisible and inalienable. We have 
seen how Allah’s authority is an undivided exercise of power in which none 
can either share or be a partner. The Holy Quran has asserted: 


(i) ‘If there were therein gods beside Allah, then verily (both 
the heavens and the earth) had been discarded (21 : 22) 


(ii) Allah has not chosen any son, nor is there any God 
along with Him; else would each God have assuredly championed 
that what He created, and some of them would assuredly have over- 
come others (23 : 91-93). 


(iii) And your God is One God! there isno God but He; He 
is the Beneficent, the Merciful (2 : 163). 


Thus Allah’s Sovereignty is Monistic and it isa perfect Unity. Similar- 
ly, in the state also Sovereignty has been claimed as monistic. It is to be 
indivisible and it can also not be alienated to others. This is why it has 
been said that Sovereignty is unity and unity is Sovereignty. 


Lastly, it has been also said that Sovereignty in the state is original, 
not derived. Allah Himself has been the Wonderful Originator of the 
Heavens and the Earth and His power has not been given to Him by any 
other authority. He is the first and the last and He is eternal and ever- 
living. His power is neither derived nor it is destructible. In the state 
also, the supreme power has been regarded as original in the sense that 
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while it is not derived from any other superior authority, it can delegate 
it to inferior authorities and can also take it back, for it is itself the source 
of all power. 


Thus real Sovereignty belongs to Allah alone and it is spread from 
arsh to farsh (from the Throne of God to the floor of the earth) and it is 
this which Islam has maintained; and if modern writers have claimed 
Sovereignty as an essential element of the state, it is only with His attributes 
that they have clothed it. 


Allah being the only and the real Legislator in Islam, His Law, as laid 
down in the Holy Quran, cannot also be changed by any human authority. 
It is the permanent code for Muslim life and is meant for all time. Thus 
observes Davenport: 


“The Quran is the general code of the Mulsim world, a social, civil, 
commercial, military, judicial, criminal, penal and yet religious code. 
By it everything is regulated—from the ceremonies of religion to those of 
daily life, from the salvation of the soul to the health of the body, from the 
rights of the general community to those of each individual, from the 
interests of man to those of society, from morality to crime, from punish- 
ment here to that of the life to come.” 


Thus the Holy Book stands for the Sovereignty of Law, and 
not for the Sovereignty of man. This Sovereignty of Law is far 
more thorough and permanent than we find it talked of in 
Aristotle, for in him Law is the rule of God and reason unaffected by 
desire, and therefore it stands for rational guidance only and the best man 
may still be subject to desire. Thus Law is the master and the government 
is only the agent to carry out the purposes of the Law. In England also, 
we talk of the Rule of Law and not of man, and yet in our own times we 
find it breaking down and the power is passing to the bureaucracy. In 
Islam however Law is not the result of human reason: it is the word of 
Allah, the Supreme Reason, and therefore He alone is the supreme Legis- 
lator. How can, then, man change it ?—not even the Prophet could through 
whom it was revealed. 


There is thus unquestionable and permanent Sovereignty of the Law 
(i.e. of the Holy Quran) in Islam and the Prophet himself is not above the 
Law. Like all Muslims he was also subject to Law, the only difference 
being that he was only receiving Revelation and yet he was expected to be 
the first to obey it. Says the Holy Quran: 


(i) Say: shall I take a guardian besides Allah, the Originator 
of the heavens and the earth and He feeds others and He is not Him- 
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self fed. Say: I am commanded to be the first who submits himself, 
and you should not be of the polytheists (6 : 14). 


(ii) Say: what thing is the weightiest in testimony? Say: Allah 
is witness between you and me; and this Quran has been revealed to 
me that with it I may warn you and whomsoever it reaches (6 : 19). 


(iii) Say: I do not say to you, I have with me the treasures 
of Allah, nor do I know the unseen, nor do I say to you that I am an 
angel; Idonot follow aught save that which is revealed to me (6 : 50). 


(iv) And when Our clear communications are recited to them, 
those who hope not for Our meeting say: Bring a Quran other than 
this or change it. Say: It does not beseem me that I should change 
it of myself; I follow naught but what is revealed to me: surely I fear, 
if I disobey my Lord, the chastisement of a mighty day. 


(v) Say: surely my prayer and my sacrifice and my life and my 
death are all for Allah, the Lord of the Worlds. 


No associate has He, and this I am commanded and I am the 
first of those who submit (6 : 163-64). 


There is thus no meaning in the term Sovereignty of the Prophet in 
Islam. He was under the Law, and not above it and Islam stands for a 
rule of Law and not of any man (including the Prophet himself). It is 
already mentioned that when the Prophet was addressed as Prince, he 
had promptly replied that the Prince was Allah, not I, and it is a fact that 
the Holy Quran had said that Allah alone is Rabbunnas, Malikinnas and Ila- 
hinnas (Lord of mankind, King of mankind and God of mankind) and the 
Muslims repeat five times in their daily prayers (sa/at) that the Prophet is 
only His servant and messenger and no more (and this is in fact a reminder 
to man that the Prophet was only a man and he should not be clothed with 
divinity). 


It is true, no doubt, that Gibbon has said (about the Prophet) that the 
fugitive of Mecca became the “sovereign” of Medina, but this use of the 
word ‘sovereign’ is in the technical sense of Political Science as we understand 
ittoday. The fact, however, is that over and above the Prophet was still the 
Law of God and in this sense he was working under the Sovereignty of 
the Holy Quran (of the Law) and not above it. 
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After the demise of the Prophet there came the problem of choosing 
his successor and the people of Medina had already begun discussing the 
choosing of one Amir for Medina and if his was not possible, then one 
from amongst the Ansar and one from the Muhajirin. Had this been done, 
there would have come to be .wo rulers in one state, and the Sovereignty 
as representing the unity of the state of Madina would have come to be 
divided and the Islamic state would have suffered disruption or extinction at 
its very birth. But the solid common sense of Hazrat Abu Bakr and 
Umar pervailed and Hazrat Abu Bakr was elected the Khalifah of the 
Islamic state of Medina. Thus, as the word Khalifah means successor, 
Hazrat Abu Bakr was first called by the people as Khalifatullah, but as it 
smacked of divine right, he corrected it by saying that he was Khalifatur 
Rasul—the successor of the Prophet, and in his first speech he made the 
position of the Khalifah clear for all times to come. He declared ‘Ye 
people! now verily I have become the chief over you, although I am not the 
best amongst you. If I do well, support me; if I err, then set me right.... 
Obey me, even as I shall obey the Lord and His Apostle. Whensoever I 
disobey them, obedience is no longer binding on you.” 


The Khalifah came to be not only representative of the people: he was 
responsible both to God and man. Khilafat in this sense came to be the 
trust of both. Now if the Prophet could not be the sovereign in the 
Islamic state, how could his successor be and if the Prophet himself was 
bound by the Law, his successors, too, were bound by it. Thus the only 
legislator in the Islamic state was Allah; and the Prophet and Khalifah 
were there only to obey the Law (the Holy Quran) and to see it carried 
out in practice (and if there came to be a conflict with those in authority 
and the people, then they had to turn to Allah and His Prophet). 


But after the first four Khulafah, with the coming of Hazrat Muawiyah, 
there came to be established what we call kingship in Islam, for the new 
ruler was regarded as Malik (king) and hereditary rule came to be establish- 
ed with him (even though in name the baiat of the people continued). But 
the fact that Muawiya II and Hazrat Umar bin Abdul Aziz resigned 
their kingship in favour of the elective principle clearly shows that king- 
ship was foreign to Islam and it could have no place in its political 
organisation, But in spite of these great examples, kingship not only 
continued during the so-called Ummayyad Caliphate, but on its fall, it 
was continued with all vigour in the Abbaside dynasty. In name, even the 
Abbaside rule was designated as khilafati Abbasia, but it was kingship pure 
and simple and the principle of election inthe form of baiat continued (as 
a ‘dream’ or ‘memory’) or as an act of show of the people’s assent. Not 
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only this, to our surprise, the kings of this period also began to assert 
their authority on the basis of the theory of the divine right of kings (though 
this claim was contested and opposed by the Kharajites). When the 
Abbaside Khulafah became weak in power, the so-called Sultans, Maliks 
and Amirul Umara came to be de facto rulers and then there came atime 
when five khilafats (instead of one) at the same time were established 
in the Commonwealth of Islam. Besides this, during the so-called Mughal 
period of Indian history, the Muslim kings not only became Padshahs, 
they became Emperors—Shahinshahs—and they began to assume names or 
titles which (unfortunately) came to be synonymous with the Sovereignty 
of Allah Himself. Thus the terms Jahangir and Shah Jahan meant the 
sovereign of the world, and when Akbar founded his religion Din-i-Ilahi 
he even went farther than these by changing the Muslim form of salutation 
from as-salaam-o-alaikum to Allah-o-Akbar (meaning not that Allah is 
Great, but that Akbar was Allah) andso on. But in spite cf these tenden- 
cies, the idea of kingship could find no doctrinal recognition or justification 
in the political system of Islam, though kingship had to be compromised 
with, asa bitter medicine of the constitution (on utilitarian principle). 
Thus though kings had assumed sovereignty of the state in their persons 
and some of them emulated Allah also in His Majesty and Power, and 
even the people had become foolish enough to address them as Jehan Panah 
(protector of the world), still they could never act as legislators and dis- 
place the Holy Quran from its proper place as the on/y Law of Islam. 
Even in the worst days of the Commonwealth of Islam, from the point 
of view of its tenets and doctrines, the Sovereignty of the Holy Quran was 
intact, and Bryce has acknowledged this fact by saying that ‘in all Moham- 
madan countries the monarch is legally as well as practically restricted by 
his inability to change the Sacred Law.”! 


The Sovereignty of the king or emperor was never recognized as a true 
principle of the Islamic form of government, and the Sovereignty of God 
(and of His Law—the Holy Quran) is the permanent principle of the sovereign 
power in the Islamic state. The Quran had clearly laid down: “Obey 
Allah and the Apostle and those in authority from among you.” Thus 
Allah was to be obeyed because He was the real Sovereign, the Prophet 
was to be obeyed because the Holy Quran was revealed through him and 
he was His Prophet, and His Vicegerent on earth and His First servant, 
and the Khulafah were to be obeyed because, after the Prophet, they were 
to establish Din (the Islamic way of life) according to Quranic injunctions 
and also according to the Sunnah of the Prophet; and even kings were 
also to be obeyed as they were in authority from among the people, and 
they were always advised to follow in the wake of the Prophet and his 








1, Bryce, Studies in History and Jurisprudence, Vol, Il, pp. 89-90, 
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Khulafai Rashideen. Hence except for Allah (and His word the Holy 
Quran), Sovereignty could be exercised neither by the Prophet nor by the 
Khulafah, much less by the kings or emperors who could never justify their 
position on any doctrinal premise, though their rule could be justified on 
expediency or prudence. 


In modern democracies, however the principle of the Sovereignty 
of the people is a recognized fact, and it is because of this principle that 
it has been said that the British Parliament, as representing the people, 
can do everything except that it cannot make man a woman, and a woman 
man. But such wild talk is not possible in Islam. Real Sovereignty, as 
we have already observed, basically belongs to Allah, but people can exercise 
only the right of subordinate legislation, and like the Prophet and Khulafah, 
and kings and emperors they also cannot change the Law of the Holy Quran. 
What the people can do is that they can meet the new situation, which they 
do not clearly find in the Holy Quran and in Sunnah and even in the doings 
of the Khulafai Rashideen through analogy, interpretation and consensus 
of the community (gayas, ijtihad and ijma). 


The people in an Islamic state exercise only delegated power and that 
power can only be exercised within limits prescribed by Allah through the 
Holy Quran (where all the fundamental Laws have been laid down for all 
times to come and they are permanent, unchangeable and inviolable) and 
the power so exercised by them is a sacred trust (not an original right) and, 
therefore, it is a duty to Allah for which they would be accountable to Him. 
Hence the word Sovereignty in Islam can only be used for Allah only, and 
the people or the community are no more than the khalifah of Allah on 
earth as the Holy Quran itself declared man to be, in this verse: 


‘“‘And when your Lord said to the Angels, I am going to place in 
the earth one who shall be Khalifah (ruler or vicegerent)” (2 : 30) 


In the so-called Middle Ages, the word suzerain was used for a ruler 
who had one sovereign ruler above himself such as we findinthe feudal 
system where the ‘lord’ had its suzerain in the king, and the king had his 
sovereign in the emperor as the final authority. In Islam, therefore, in 
this terminology of the Middle ages, we can say that Allah is the only 
Sovereign and the people can only be regarded as suzerain having a superior 
and final authority of Allah over themselves. The people can in no sense 
exercise unlimited authority in Islam, and they have only a right of sub- 
ordinate legislation, 
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We can speak of an Islamic State also as “sovereign” which will 
denote that it is neither a dependency nor acolony of any other Power 
superior to it: it is as independent as any other state of the world, and 
therefore exercises sovereign power both in its foreign policy and internal 
government. However, in the terminology of Islamic political 
philosophy, the word ‘sovereign’ can only be used for the Sovereignty of 
Allah and the word Khalifah stands for the earthly authority, that is, His 
Vicegerent, who carries on the government according to His Fundamental 
Laws. 


Besides this we also find the expression Sovereignty of the State 
used in the sense of a new entity having a personality and a will of its own 
(apart from the wills of the individuals that go to compose it). In this 
sense, the state becomes everything and the individual nothing, and Hegel 
goes so far as to declare that the state is the march of God on earth 
while Treitzakke even went further and said that the state is power, the 
state is Almighty God on earth. Thus the result has come to be that the 
state is anend in itself, and not a means to anend and “‘therefore”’ the worship 
of the state is the highest form of worship, foreven Mussolini had declared 
that ‘beyond the state nothing” with the result that the world of states in 
which we are living came to be nothing but a condition of perfect indivi- 
dualism for every state had its own existence and was living in a state of 
anarchy or of a state of war with every other state (as Hobbes had pictured 
for his individuals). 


It is this worship of state under nationalism run mad that Poet Iqbal 
called ‘a new god,’ and it is this that Islam deprecates, for in Islam 
the only Sovereignty is the Sovereignty of Allah and the first and last loyal- 
ty or duty is loyalty or dutyto Allah. A Muslim is always first a Muslim— 
a servant or slave of Allah—and then a citizen of a state, and so the late 
Maulana Muhammad Ali had, in an outspoken manner, made clear to the 
Hindus who had asked him if he was an Indian first or a Muslim first, that 
he was a Muslim first and an Indian afterwards. This was so because 
Nationalism was made a religion by the Hindus and one Swami Satya Deo had 
declared that ‘there is no religion higher than nationalism, no fire more 
sacred than the fire of freedom and no goddess worth worshipping more 
than the goddess of liberty.’ Similarly, Hayes, a modern writer, in his 
Essays on Nationalism, explained Nationalism as a great religion by saying 
that it has not only its missionaries and gets converts, its God is the 
Fatherland; its mission or salvation or the ideal of immortality is the 
independence of the National state; its object of worship is the Flag, its 
ceremonies and pilgrimages are processions, parades, and honours of the 
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dead ; its theology is its constitution; and its Commandments are the 
Declaration of Rights. 


Such sentiments of worshipping a new god are against Islam, though 
it does not mean that Islam is against patriotism, or freedom or indepen- 
dence. In fact, if one reads the Holy Quran, one finds that Hazrat Musa 
was a great liberator of oppressed peoples and Muhammad Sal’am was the 
greatest liberator of mankind, for he waged war not only against false 
worship of stones, fire and gods and goddesses, but against all tyranny 
and aggression and the Holy Quran allowed war to Muslims only in 
self-defence : 


Permission (to fight) is given to those upon whom war is made 
because they are oppressed, and most surely Allah is well able to assist 
them (22 : 39). 9 


Those who have been expelled from their homes without a just 
cause except that they say: Our Lord is Allah. And had there not been 
Allah’s repelling some people by others, certainly there would have 
been pulled down cloisters and churches and synagogues and mosques 
in which Allah’s name is much remembered; and surely Allah will 
hold him who helps His cause; most surely Allah is strong and 
mighty (22 : 40). 


Thus the Prophet himself had to defend not only Medina, but had to 
conquer and defend the whole of Arabia, and Hazrat Abu Bakr and Hazrat 
Umar (to mention only the first two of his successors) had to carry on his 
policy in defence of their city and state, and toestablish the kingdom 
of Allah on earth. 


If Nationalism, as explained by Hayes, means: (i) an actual historical 
process, that of establishing nationalities as political units, Islam favours 
it, and we did establish Pakistan on this basis; (ii) if it indicates the theory 
or principle implicit in the actual historical process, Islam favours it for 
the Muslims of undivided India (to free themselves from the domination 
or slavery of the Hindus and the British) and to live their lives according to 
their ideas and aspirations tried to win and finally won the homeland of 
Pakistan for themselves; (iii) if it means the particular policy of a party 
or country, Islam favours it, for the homeland is to be saved, protected 
and made prosperous in a particular way; (iv) and if it means a condition 
of mind in which loyalty to the state is above all human loyalties, Islam 
favours it only if it does not go against loyalty to God and His Laws. 
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Islam is not against patriotism or nationalism as we have seen in 
the establishment of Pakistan, and all measures can be taken to defend the 
state both from internal and external enemies. But from the Islamic point 
of view, the state can never be an end in itself: it is always a means to end, 
and that end is the real happiness of mankind as based on the commands 
of Allah. The Islamic state is nothing if it is not a service state or a wel- 
fare state. In modern terminology, if an Islamic state in the world of 
states, is to be called a sovereign state, it would also be side by side a service 
state and it would not be existing only in a circumambient void as G.D H. 
Cole also criticises the modern state. 


Thus our President, General Mohammad Ayyub Khan, has emphati- 
cally declared that Pakistan is going to be a welfare state. Not only this. 
Whenever he has spoken, he ha spoken either in the name of Allah or he © 
has sought the guidance of Allah in his work of reconstruction. And it is 
a significant fact that in reply to the message of greetings by a school 
boy, the President advised him to work hard at his studies and ‘to 
build up a strong character worthy of a good Muslim and a good citizen’ 
We may thus note that he has (I think) deliberately or consciously put the 
words ‘a good Muslim’ before ‘a good citizen’, for a good Muslim will 
‘ always do what he can for the good of his country and community and in 
that he would always be carrying on the command of Allah for virtue and 
righteousness. 


To sum up, Sovereignty in Islam can only mean the Sovereignty of 
Allah alone, but we can also speak of the Sovereignty of Law (of the Holy 
Quran) as the Word of Allah Himself which even the Prophet could not 
change. The Prophet himself was under the Law and so were his succes- 
sors the Khulafah. Even when kings and emperors began to claim supre- 
macy in their own kingdoms, they could never change he Law of Allah. 
In modern times when Sovereignty of the People began to be claimed in 
modern democracies, in Islam it still remained only their khilafat, not 
Sovereignty. Lastly, while Sovereignty of the state as a mystic personality 
came to be supported by nationalism, i.e. perverted nationalism, in 
Islam it never came to be an end in itself: it remained only a means 
to an end, and the Sovereignty of Allah, to use an expression of Sir 
Frederick Polock, has always been a ‘hook put in the nostrils of Leviathan’ 
and by it has always been ‘tamed and harnessed tothe chariot’ of human 
happiness (as based on the fundamental Law of Allah). I think David 
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De Santillana put the Islamic viewpoint correctly when he wrote that while 
in other ‘societies the principle of unity or order is called civitas, polis or 
state, in Islam it is personified by Allah and ‘Allah is the name of the 
supreme power, acting in the human interest.’ 


THE GHANA-GUINEA FEDERATION 
Hafeezur Rehman Khan 


The joint declaration made by the Prime Minister of Ghana, Dr. 
Kwame Nkrumah, and the Premier of Guinea, Mr. Sekoe Toure about 
their agreement to “‘constitute our two states as the nucleus of a Union 
of West African States’! reportedly took both the British and French 
Governments by surprise. A spokesman for the Commonwealth Relations 
Office termed it as a ‘fast work’ and the conservative London Times 
in an editorial charged Dr. Nkrumah of doing an “‘ill service to the society 
of the Commonwealth by signing it so precipitately’’. But to the students 
of African affairs who understand the philosophies of both Mr. Nkrumah 
and Mr. Sekou Toure their decision to unite could cause no surprise. 


The concept of the eventual union of the African people—divided by 
the European imperialism in the 19th century by a ‘process of smash 
and grab rivalry’ 2— has existed since the end of the First World War. 
African nationalists under the influence of Garveyism* and the impact 
of the prevailing doctrine of self-determination expressed the idea of general 
African liberation in terms of ‘Pan-Africa’. The initiative came from 
across the Atlantic through the writings and work of men like Dr. W. E. 
Burghardt Du Bois. These Negro intellectuals of the Americas through 
their ceaseless hard work inspired the younger African nationalists and 
passed on the movement to them, 


The first Pan-African Congress held in Paris in 1919, at the time 
of the Peace Conference, was followed by several such periodic congerene. 





ry The Times, London, 24 November, 1958. 

2. Basil Davidson, ‘““‘The Changing Face of Africa:’’ The Pakistan Times, 
3 December, 1958. 

3. Marcus Garvey, a Negro from Jamaica launched a ‘Back to Africa’ move- 
ment among American Negroes after the First World War. It was a romantic, 
reformist movement supported mainly by the middle class intellectuals. 
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Politicians like Dr. Azikiwe in Nigeria, Dr. Nkurmah in the Gold Coast, 
Mr. Kenyatta in Kenya and Mr. Nkumbulah in Northern Rhodesia 
became the vanguard of the Pan-African movement after the World War II. 
The Fifth Pan-African Congress which took place in October 1945, in 
Manchester, was ‘distinct and different in tone, outlook and ideology’! 
from the four that had preceded it, in the sense that for the first time the 
ideology of the congress became ‘African nationalism—a revolt by African 
nationalism against colonialism, racialism and imperialism in Africa’ 
as against Garvey’s ideology of black nationalism. This Fifth Congress 
again in the words of Nkrumah ‘provided the outlet for African nationalism 
and brought about the awakening of African political consciousness’. 


It may be pointed out here that Nkurmah was a Joint Secretary of the 
Organization Committee of the Fifth Congress and was responsible for 
the real representative character of the Congress. It was in this Cong- 
ress that the programme to organize the Pan-African Federation was 
formulated. In order to put into action as the new Pan-African nationalism, 
the father of the independence movement in Sierra Leone and adjacent 
territories, Wallace Johnson, together with other nationalist leaders 
of West Africa, set up a West African National Secretariat at London. 
The object of this Secretariat was to call a West African National Congress 
and direct the programme of self-government for the West African colonies 
Since then joint efforts have been madeto liberate the whole West Africa, 
British as well as French. More and more contacts were established 
between the nationalist leaders, trade unionists and students in the colonies 
of both these powers. Under the chairmanship of Nkrumah the students 
who supported the West African National Secretariat and those who were 
working for West African unity formed a group called ‘The Circle’. Its 
aims were : (a) to maintain the Circle ‘‘as the Revolutionary Vanguard 
of the struggle for West African Unity and National Independence”, 
and (5) “to support the All-West African National Congress in its struggle 
to create and maintain a Union of African Socialist Republics’’.‘ 
Nkrumah’s meeting with the African Deputies of the French Assembly 
in Paris to hold a West African National Conference in Lagos, and his 
efforts to contact nationalists of the different countries of the West Coast 
were directed towards these very goals. 


1. The Autobiography of Kwame Nkrumah, Thomas Nelson &Sons, Ltd., 
Edinburgh 1957, p. 53. 


2. Ibid, p. 54. 
3. Ibid, p. 54. 
4. Appendix B to the Autobiography of Kwame Nkrumah, p. 303. 
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On Nkrumah’s return to the Gold Coast and the formation of the 
Convention Peoples’ Party (C.P.P.) after breaking from the United Gold 
Coast Convention, the people of the Gold Coast demonstrated more clearly 
their determination to create a union of West African States. One of the 
aims of the revolutionary C.P.P. was ‘to support the demand for a West 
African Federation.’! Nkrumah from his early political career in the Gold 
Coast wanted to make his country the spearhead of African renaissance. 
One of the reasons why progress in Africa’s aspirations for self-govern- 
ment, human dignity and economic improvement has been relatively 
slow, is said to be absence of ‘any surviving indigenous African 
civilization to give the various nationalist movements depth and 
confidence’? which the ancient cultures and religions have given to other 
nationalisms. To this general rule West Africa was an exception. What 
is now French West Africa and Ghana was the Ghana Empire of the past 
which lasted from 300 A.D. until 1076, and in which the only indigenous 
African civilization was developed. West African nationalists are conscious 
of this historical fact. Hence, the renaming of the Gold Coast as Ghana. 


Addressing the Legislative Assembly on his independence 
resolution Nkrumah proudly said: “In the early days of the Christian Era, 
long before England had assumed any importance, long even before her 
people had united into a nation, our ancestors had attained a great empire’. 
He asked his countrymen to ‘take pride in the name of Ghana, not out of 
romanticism, but as an inspiration for the future’ (italics mine).?> Gunther 
reported after interviewing him that ‘‘the Gold Coast is, Nkrumah thinks, 
a forerunner of the inevitable emancipation of all Africa, particularly 
West Africa. His fondest political hope is that the Gold Coast, Nigeria, 
and the rest of West Africa will in future be able to combine into a full 
federation. Creation of a truly African Africa is his highest dream’’.* 


Sekou Toure rose to power in French Guinea as a radical labour 
leader. From the very beginning he proved to be far less Gallicised and 
conciliatory than people like Houphouet or his political rival Senghor. 
Sekou Toure’s group in the Rassemblement Democratique Africian 
(R.D.A.) opposed the participation of Houphouet in the Mollet govern- 
ment and denounced the use of the West African troops in Algeria and 
the Suez invasion. Loi Cadre to this group ‘was a caricature of African 





1. Appendix A to the Autobiography of Kwame Nkrumah, p. 292. 
2. Chester Bowles, Africa’s Challenge to America, University of California Press 
Berkley and Los Angeles, 1956, p. 62. 
3. John Gunther, Inside Africa, Harper and Brothers, New York, 1955, p 810, 
4, Ibid., p. 795, 
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political aspirations!. They differed with Houphouet who stood for 
gradual transfer of power to the elected representatives of the African 
people, and sharing the wealth with the Europeans. Sekou Toure’s aim for 
the last few years has been an exclusive pan-African movement. R.D.A. 
which had no deputy in the National Assembly, until January 1956, has 
within a few years emerged as the dominant party in Guinea largely due 
to the popular policies of this trade union organizer reflecting the 
political aspirations of the people. Since 1955 an urge to build a Pan- 
Africa has developed throughout French West Africa. More and more 
contacts were made in the following years between the leaders of West African 
countries. In 1957 Sekou Toure went to Sierra Leone to‘study conditions 
there.’2, Nkrumah in turn visited Houphouet and Sekou Toure. Hov- 
phouet did not agree with Nkrumah’s “independence first’’ policy but it 
appealed to Sekou Toure. From that time on, the ties between these two 
West African leaders have grown stronger. 


French policy in Africa created two large units—West Africa and 
Equatorial Africa, as against several states created by the British on ‘nation 
state’ basis in which the British enclosed people within imperial frontiers, 
drawn arbitrarily without any regard to their tribal, religious, social 
cultural or linguistic affiliations. The result of this French policy was 
that until very recently the French West Africa was heading towards 
federal unity. On the eve of the Algerian coup the Grand Conseil at 
Dakar, which received representatives from French West Africa’s eight 
territories, was acting increasingly as a federal parliament. As a matter 
of fact, just a couple of weeks before the above mentioned coup this Conseil 
in conformity with the spirit of the grand conference of the R.D.A., at 
Bamako, proposed the formation ofa federal executive— ‘‘in their intention, 
the federal government of a Sovereign West Africa of tomorrow.”? In 
the light of the growing political consciousness the 39-man constitutional 
consultative committee, set up in Paris to review the draft proposals of 
General de Gaulle, advised the General on his departure to Africa for selling 
hisconstitution, to allow thecolonies to ask for a constitutional review every 
five years and to be granted complete independence on demand. The General 
did not accept this recommendation but after meeting the African leaders 
he agreed to it. While in Africa he realized that nothing short of this 


1. Virginia Thompson and Richard Adloff, French West Africa, George Allen and 
Unwin Ltd., London, 1958, p. 95. 

2. Virginia Thompson & R. Adloff, Op. Cit., p. 243. 

3, Basil Davidson. France and West Africa: The Pakistan Times, 17 August, 1958, 
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right of self-determination will earn him decisive support for his constitu- 
tion. “La Communaute”’ is not only “a combination of French Sovereign- 
ty, internal autonomy of African territories and semi-federal institutions’”! 
but is alsoa clear attempt on the part of France to Balkanize West 
Africa, of which the Nationalists were afraid for some time past. Had 
the renunciations of Sovereignty been voluntarily offered without any 
economic threats, West Africa would not have been torn by the quarrel 
between the supporters of ‘immediate independence’’ and those who stand 
by the communaute or long -term independence. 


Guinea’s “non” to De Gaulle’s constitution cut her off from the rest 
of the West African States, which remained loyal, as also from France. 
General de Gaulle who had committed himself to withholding economic 
aid, from the countries casting negative vote gave a cold shoulder to 
Guinea in spite of Sekou Toure’s declaration that ‘“‘we don’t want indepen- 
dence against France, but with France; a friendly co-operation of free 
and equal nations.”’2 Just after the announcement of Guinea’s acceptance 
of the French offer to become an independent state the French Govern- 
ment informed Sekou Toure that it was cutting off French credit for econo- 
mic development.* According to Ghana’s Foreign Minister, Mr. Botsia, 
the “precipitate announcement of Ghana-Guinea Union was the result 
of “extreme pressure by France on Guinea.’ 


The reasons for the embarrassment and anxiety caused to Britain 
and France by the proposed formation of union are different and various.° 
For France the Union has created an awkward precedent. If it succeeds 
other West African territories which have voted “oui’’ in the current referen- 
dum may in future feel the pull of the Union and secede from “La Com- 
munaute.”’ Even if other West African States are not attracted towards 
this union, the knowledge of the fact that the withdrawal of the French 
economic aid need not necessarily spell economic ruin for them will have 
an adverse effect upon them, from the French point of view. The 
Paris government in the immediate past was only concerned with the 
influence of the North African nationalism and Cairo and their efforts 





Raymond Aron, The Fifth Republic : Encounter, London, December, 1958. 

The Dawn, Karachi, 30 September, 1958. 

The Times of India, 30 September, 1958. 

The Dawn, 27 November, 1958. 

It is interesting to note here that in certain French circles it was believed that 
the union move was manoeuvred by the British to sabotage the creation of a strong 
Franco-African economic bloc based on the communaute. The Times, London, 

25 November, 1958, 
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were directed to seal off ‘Black Africa’ from both these influences. The 
fact that they were not expecting trouble from the South was responsible for 
the shock and surprise caused by the announcement of the Ghana-Guinea 
Union in the French circles. 


The unfriendly comment the union announcement evoked in the British 
circles, apart from the fact that it has created a ticklish constitutional 
problem for them, is due to Britain’s position as a major colonial power 
in Africa. Any such move that may put Ghana into a position to act as 
a springboard for the total liberation of Africa, orin other words for liquida- 
tion of their Empire in the African continent, could not naturally be 
appreciated by the British. Had they not been afraid of failingto keep pace 
with Nkrumah, who undoubtedly is the prime mover of the union proposal 
the British would have welcomed the union as it would result in enlarging 
the British Commonwealth and thus adding toits prestige—in case Guinea 
decides and is allowed to become a member of the Commonwealth which 
seems to be more than probable. Of immediate concern for the British 
is the union’s effect on the future of Nigeria, which is due to become 
independent in 1960. 


As was the case with the independence of the relatively small 
Ghana itself some time ago, this proposed union is an event of considerable 
significance which may touch many nerve-ends not only of the African 
continent but of the whole world. The nationalist movement in North 
Africa in spite of French attempts could not be contained; it was bound 
to spread toward the South. The Sahara which in the past acted as a 
barrier for ideas and human movements could not hinder the move- 
ment of the nationalist struggle against colonialism. A movement in 
West Africa towards unity will not only have its impact on the West 
African states but will spread North as also to the East. The union 
of Guinea with Ghana is all the more important because Ghana is a 
predominantly Muslim country. The people of Northern Nigeria, too, 
have often thought in terms of seceding and establishing a separate 
country of their own—Hausaland. The Nigerian North is twice as big 
as its Eastern and Western regions put together. It is more populous 
than Norway, Sweden and Denmark combined and has great mineral 
wealth. In the absence of the development of unifying forces in West 
Africa, because of its size, wealth, population and religious and social 
differences, the separatist tendencies of Northern Nigerians might 
be encouraged. Nigeria, as already mentioned, is due for independence in 
1960, It has long been assumed that Nigeria will always follow the 
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Gold Coast!. If it joins the West African Union after independence it 
will have a great influence on the French Sudan, Niger and other predomi- 
nantly Muslim states of the area, which have a constitutional right to 
revise their status in the French community, every five years. 


The several relatively small states around the West African Coast 
can be independent only if they are ready to link themselves with other 
bigger units. In the beginning these states may choose economic link with 
the union. Steps in this direction are being taken by Liberia and Ghana 
which have recently signed an agreement to this effect. However, these states 
are not under the political control of a single European power; they are 
divided amongst the French, British, Portuguese and Spanish zones. 
It will be desirable, on the part of the union, to influence the course 
of West African affairs by example rather than by interference in the 
internal affairs of these countries or countries other than the coastal 
ones in West Africa. The recent disturbances in Ivory Coast of 
Notting-Hill style clearly demonstrate the fallacy of any policy directed 
towards small nation separatism, and in spite of the centrifugal tendencies 
in the area, these states in the long run may follow the lead given by Guinea 
and Ghana.? 


NEW JAPAN : 
A BRIDGE BETWEEN EAST AND WEST 
Jerzy J. Lerski 


Japan is notan easy country to understand for even a friendly 
foreign observer, although she is by no means inscrutable or “myste- 
rious.” On June 3rd, 1954, I watched the violent Diet riots in Tokyo 
and sympathised with the Speaker who could not stop the first-fighting. 
It looked to me that the parliamentary democracy imposed by General 
MacArthur’s American Occupation upon that proud country may never 
work. Seeing the rioting students and the Marxist pseudo-intellectuals 





1. Gunther, Op. Cit., p. 786. 
2. Fora different view, See “Trouble in French West Africa’: The World Today, 
December 1958, pp. 513-18. 
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on one side and the unpopular high handed ultra-conservative govern- 
ment of Prime Minister Yoshida on the other, I worried about further 
dangerous polarization of the Japanese political life towards leftist and 
rightist extremes. 


Japan with her acute overpopulation, rising deficit in foreign trade, 
growing concentration of capital in the hands of the reborn Zaibatsus, in 
the midst of widespread discontent with foreign troop and military bases, 
and rising admiration for Red China seemed tobe the most classic case of 
Marxist ripening for revolution. I remember that attending, as the only 
foreigner, the Japanese Political Science Association’s annual convention 
held in the former Peers School (Gakushuin), I could hardly notice any 
opposition to the prevalent pro-Communist moods. To add to my confv- 
sion I learned that the anti-American Left-Wing Socialists, the powerful 
pro-Soviet Teachers Union (Nikkyoso) and the Communist controlled 
State Universities’ Students Union (Zengakuren) were vigorously defending 
the May 3rd, 1947 “MacArthur’s” Pacifistic Constitution when pro-Ameri- 
can Conservatives were planning to change it inorder to fulfil the Security 
Pact obligation of Japan to participate in the defence of the islands. This 
is just one of those Japanese contradictions which stupefiesa foreign stu- 
dent. There are many more; for instance, how can one explain that with 
their keen sense of beauty, the Japanese could have rebuilt their capital 
(fascinating as it may appear in early night hours) to be real horror from 
the urbanistic viewpoint, or that the country with the highest standard of 
living in the twentieth century Asia has still the worst, most abominable 
roads in the world? 


I was very fortunate to be able to return to Tokyo in summer 1955 
and spend there the three most interesting years of spectacular changes. 
As Professor of Western History at the Nihon University, in addition to 
my regular Seminar on “East Central Europe 1939 - 1958” at Japan Insti- 
tute of Foreign Affairs, I had an excellent opportunity to learn more about 
that amazing country and to correct the somehow superficial conclusions 
of my first brief stay. 


Of course, all my initial observations were not wrong. With her 
ninety-two million people living on 142,275 square miles of which only 
17 per cent is arable, Japan remains the most densely populated country 
of the world. With her meagre natural resources that fifth largest nation 
is heavily dependent upon imports of raw materials and foodstuffs to 
maintain the high standard of living for its constantly growing population. 
To purchase the necessary food and raw materials Japan must export. 
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She must, therefore, expand her foreign trade by a sort of “economic dip- 
lomacy” while steadily increasing the industrial production of exportable 
goods. 


By miraculous recovery, parallel to that of Western Germany, Japan 
reached, ten years after the war, record peaks in her national income and 
domestic capital formation. In 1956 that income amounted to 20.6 billion 
dollars. Adjusted for price changes the national income advanced by 
10.3 per cent while per capita income reaching a level of 229 dollars in- 
creased by 9.2 per cent over that of 1955. This trend lasted without inter- 
ruption throughout 1957 until March 1958, when a minor world recession 
was bound to affect Japan also. Anyhow, the Japanese who still in 1955 
liked to complain in their contacts with Americans and Europeans about 
the poverty of post-war Japan, admit now themselves proudly that their 
country enjoyed in 1956 and 1957 a remarkable economic prosperity, 
described often asa “boom unprecedented since Emperor Jimmu” (the 
first mythical seventh century B.C. ruler and founder of the present Imperial 
Dynasty). 


Last April Japanese global industrial production showed 138.6 index 
as compared with 100 in 1955. A powerful driving force in the continu- 
ing expansion of the Japanese economy, since 1955, has been the iron and 
steel industry. In 1956 the industry set new production records. The 
output of crude steel in that year reached 11,000,000 tons far exceeding the 
annual target which the industry had long sought to reach, namely 
10,000,000 tons. The 1956 production marked 18 per cent increase over 
1955 compared with the international average increase of only 4.7 per 
cent. Being already sixth amongst the world’s iron and steel producing 
nations (closely behind France), Japan is actually becoming the steel 
centre of Asia and Asia’s main industrial workshop. Due to the simul- 
taneous industrialization of the hitherto under-developed countries in 
Southern Asia, Japan had to switch her own production to the heavy 
capital goods. While textile industry is still leading, export machinery 
production and chemical fertilizers are expanding their facilities an@ out- 
put. The most spectacular innovation, however, in the Japanese 
industry was the recent rise of the country to the first place in world 
shipbuilding. Before the last Pacific War only the Japanese Imperial 
Navy and domestic shipowners were the customers of Japanese ship- 
yards. Now it is a full-fledged export industry with annual foreign cur- 
rency earnings well reaching 500,000,000 dollars. Japan’s shipbuilding 
industry is already vying on equal terms with two other pillars of Japan’s 
exports, namely cotton fabrics and steel products. Thus according to 
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Lloyds Register of Shipping, Japan was building in 1939 only 121 vessels 
with a total weight of 367,129 gross tons and1 16 ; vessels in !953 with a 
total weight of 557, 339 tons. But in 1956 the figure rose to 325 vessels 
with 1,746,429 gross tons weight and in 1957 to 433 vessels totalling 
2,432,500 gross tons more than one-fourth of the global world produc- 
tion exceeding that of Great Britain, Western Germany and the United 
States. 


Unemployment was brought down in 1957, to 460,000. Since the 
beginning of 1954 until the recent slight recession, the Japanese exports 
have been able to maintain an annual thirty per cent rate of increase 
reaching the imposing sum of 285 billion U.S. dollars in 1957. There 
are also darker sides of that process, namely the unfavourable balance 
of payments due to the increased imports which reached, in 1957, almost 
43 billion dollars. This situation improved in 1958. For the sixth conse- 
cutive month there was a surplus of foreign exhange receipts over pay- 
ments and last March it amounted to 65 million dollars. The export 
value of most major commodities increased in February, while 
imports decreased substantially. Japan’s foreign exchange transactions 
recorded suplus, in April and May 1958 of 32 million and 37 million dollars 
respectively. With more favourable balance of payments the country’s 
foreign exchange reserves are on the increase. 


The most important single market for Japan is the United States which 
absorbs over 20.5 per cent of global export. The balance is not favourable, 
however, to Japan, since as much as 36 per cent of her 1957 import was 
from that country. Although Japan’s trade with the United States is 
still increasing and perhaps bound to increase further, her trade deficit with 
America is declining in spite of some opposition to the Japanese textile 
goods raised by the U.S. textile producers during the recent recession. 
The continued health of the United States’ economy is thus of vital 
importance to Japan for it affects not only the future potentiali- 
ties gf Japan to sell in her key U. S. market, but has a 
strong influence on its ability to sell in other, particularly South- 
East Asian markets. Having failed in establishing trade relations with 
mainland China, Japan is eager to direct her effort towards co-operation 
with the under-developed South East Asian countries. It is there that 
Japan sees her best hope of enlarging her trade with the assistance of the 
United States. 


Japan’s foreign trade is on the whole well balanced between the ster- 
ling bloc, the dollar bloc and the Asian markets. With the exception of 
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United States no other country absorbs morethan 5 per cent of Japanese 
trade. The equally booming Hong Kong occupies second place but the 
share of mostof the Asian and European countries is below 2 per cent. 


No lessimportant, however, is the booming domestic market. Japa- 
nese department stores are abundant with consumar goods and full of keen 
buyers. The visitors from abroad to Takashimaya department store, 
in Tokyo, are amazed (be they Americans or Polesfrom behind the Iron 
Curtain) with the tremendous variety and low prices of the beautifully 
arranged articles. That is the best eye-opener to all those who may still 
cherish wrong ideas about “poor Japan.” 


Although Japan’s standard of life is still lower than that of North 
America or Western Europe she is catching up with France and I 
doubt whether Red China will ever bridge the gap between the Asian 
mainland and new Japan. I have never seen a Japanese barefoot 
or dirty. Every second school child owns a camera giving the impre- 
sion that it is a country dominated by “‘Photocracy.” The phenomenal 
growth of television industry is another example of the luxuries boom. 
While in 1953 there were only 18,000 television sets produced in Japan, 
in 1955 there were already 184,000. The production was doubled in 1956 
and the estimated production for last year was 600,000. In 1957 selling 
price was only half that of 1954. At the beginning of 1958 there was 
already 1 television set per 22 families, the percentage growing in the cities 
to 1 per 10 families. Perhaps the Japanese are becoming as gadget minded 
as the Americans are. As a matter of fact having read recently about 
Matsushita electric heated pants, I am inclined to think that in the gadgeto- 
mania Japan is on the way to surpass the United States. The newly built 
Television “Eiffel Tower” in Tokyo’s Azabu residential district stands as 
an example of “bigger and better” trend in Japanese planning. 


But in spite of the constant concentration of the capital in the hands 
ofthefew big concerns, 55 per cent of the industrial workers are employed 
by small and medium enterprises while the big ones develop into 
shareholding companies, owned not only by the millionaires but to 
a growing extent, by the middle-class share holders. The spectacular 
rise of the standard of living is affecting, as a matter of fact, all 
social classes. Workers’ children are as well fed and warmly 
clothed in winter as those of the bourgeois class. Peasant women 
are becoming as keen to buy refrigerators as the wives of civil servants. 
After Western Europe and North America, Japan is proving now in Asia 
the complete fallacy of Marxist dogma that the more capitalistic a country 
becomes the greater must be the poverty of the working people, There 
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could hardly be a more impressive show-window of the free economy in 
Eastern Hemisphere than present Japan. 


What are the main factors which contributed to that amazing prosperi- 
ty of Japan? There can be no simple answer to this question and I wonder 
whether competent economists would give identical explanations. No 
doubt, the well utilised economic aid extended to Japan so generously by 
the United States, immediately after the war, substantially served to better 
the nation’s spectacular reconstruction and to improve her deficit trade 
balance. Judging by the speedy recovery of Japan and Germany some 
people sarcastically comment that the best way to get your national econo- 
my on a firm footing is just to lose a war with America. As a windfall 
of the Korean war came the special American procurement contracts, which 
rose as high as 3 billion dollars during the 1950-1954 period, 
greatly helped in the shaky economic situation of post-war Japan. As 
late as 1956 special dollar earning, as a result of the expenditure made for 
and by the United States armed forces, still amounted to 600,000,000 mill- 
ion dollars. As a matter of fact, serious concern was expressed in some 
Japanese quarters, last year, that such earnings will decline significantly, 
following the American decision to withdraw all ground forces from the 
Japanese bases. 


Besides constant American help there are other at least equally 
important elements behind the economic revival of Japan. Thus the 
bumper rice crops of the last two years enabled Japan to cut the imports 
of that essential food item. The increasing foreign tourist pilgrimage to 
view the cherry-blossoms, every April, proves the exceptional talent 
of the country in the salesmanship of its natural beauty. The un- 
expected Suez crisis greatly helped the Japanese shipbuilding industry and 
trade with Asia. It would be, however, unjust to ascribe the Japanese boom 
predominantly to external factors such as the general improvement of world 
economic situation or the American generosity. It is mainly due to great 
perseverance, sense of national duty and proverbial laboriousness of the 
Japanese people, that the wise economic planning of the last three conserva- 
tive Cabinets could achieve such remarkable results and that substantial part 
of available funds could have been prudently directed for further domestic 
investment. Aware of the need for high respect in the outside world and 
confidence at home, the Japanese planners successfully proved that Japan's 
economy depends in large measure on what is done in Japan and how it 
is done. One can hardly fail to admire the concerted economic effort 
of that great Asian nation in regaining her unique position of the Far 
Eastern power. 
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No less remarkable than Japan’s economic reeovery is the develop- 
ment of her political system, since 1946, when nearly 140 registered poli- 
tical parties marked a post-totalitarian, atomized society. It took only 
10 years to establish the two-party orderly system. Articles 67, 68 and 
69 in Chapter V of the May 3, 1947 Constitution provide the legal basis 
for the parliamentary supremacy in post-war Japan. Seven general elec- 
tions to the House of Representatives, Diet, were held during the last 12 
years. The last elections held on May 22nd, 1958, conducted for the first 
time under the healthy two-party system, were truly “fair and unfettered,” 
marking the record turnout of 77 per cent voters. 


The Socialists have been increasing their seats in the Lower House in 
the past elections with the support of new voters, but their advance was 
seriously restricted this time indicating that, unless they become a really 
national party, they have little chance of taking the government of the 
country form the Conservatives. It was in October 1955 that the Social 
Democratic Party of Japan was reunited healing the split between the 
Rightwing and the Leftwing Socialists. The latter are characterised by 
the Marxist pattern of thinking. They believe in the “class struggle” 
and are highly critical of the Japanese alliance with the United States. 
In particular, they demand the immediate withdrawal of the U.S. armed 
forces and insist that Japan take a neutralistic position in the antagonism 
between America and the Communist bloc. From this basic position 
most of their policies are derived, such as opposition to Constitu- 
tional revision, to re-armament, to military bases, etc. 


Within the Marxian left of the party there is, moreover, a pro-com- 
munist group, centring around Jiichiro Matsumoto. This group advo- 
cates close co-operation with Soviet Russia and Communist China, regard- 
ing them as the “‘peace force” in international politics, as against the 
United States, which it regards as the imperialistic ‘“‘war force.” Thus 
Leftwing Socialists can be divided into two factions: the non-Communist 
faction which is ideologically Marxist but does not necessarily align itself 
with the U.S.S.R. and Communist China, and the pro-Communist faction 
which acts in concert with the policies of both, and does not oppose a nat- 
ional united front with the Japan Communist Party. As for their relative 
strength, the latter represents one-third of the Leftwing Socialists. How- 
ever, this pro-Communist minority is strongly supported by the ultra- 
radical leaders of the General Council of Trade Unions of Japan (Sohyo). 
That powerful industrial organization with 3,400,000 membership is skill- 
fully led by individuals who advocate class struggle without the parlia- 
mentary system and maintains mass action programmes which basically 
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ignore the National Diet. This tendency in the Sohyo is conspicuous in 
its constitutent bodies, such as the revolutionary Kokutetsu-roso (National 
Railway Union), the Nikkyo-so (The Japan Teachers’ Union) and Tano-ro 
(Japan Federation of Coal Miners’ Unions), As a matter of fact it ‘is the 
600,000 strong Teachers’ Union that exercises the strongest influence on 
the policy of Sohyo. The small, but dynamic group of Communists and 
fellow travellers managed to get control of the largest and wealthiest 
Trade Union representing the under-privileged teachers of Japan. By 
providing the Socialist Party with the solid bulk of its electorate the Sohyo 
leaders are in turn dominating the Leftwing (main current faction) of the 
Socialist Party. 


On the other hand the moderate Rightwing Socialists, who consist of 
above one-third of the United Socialist Party, do not support a Marxist 
stand. They are backed by one million strong All-Japan Trade Union 
Congress (Zenro) and could be compared to the West European Social 
Democrats with Fabian colouring. They do not follow suit in any lead 
of the Soviet and Communist Chinese policies, and maintain an attitude 
of absolute opposition against the small but financially well-provided 
Japanese Communist Party. Ideologically, they maintain parliamentary 
socialism advocated by the Socialist International and aim at proceeding 
gradually to the application of their problem. With intellectual honesty 
they admit the possibility of successful reform even under capitalism. In 
my opinion, the future of the Japanese two-party system and of Japanese 
democracy, in general, largely depends on the failure or success of that 


group. 


The Socialists who have increased the global number of their seats 
since 1949 from 55 to 160, in 1955, believed that after the unification of the 
two wings they will have a chance to capture the majority of the seats in the 
next general elections. Their platform being however, a compromise of 
opposing philosophies did not prove attractive enough to the majority of 
Japanese people who returned, in May 1958, astrongconservative majority. 
Evidently conservatism remains the prevailing mood among the rank and 
file of Japanese population. 


Following the menacing unification of the Socialists, the two Conser- 
vative groups of the Democrats and Liberals merged in December 1955 
into a new vigorous Liberal-Democratic Party. Elections for Party 
Officers, held for the first time in history, brought to the chairmanship the 
veteran leader Hatoyama known for his strong opposition to the previous 
Prime Minister Yoshida, After a year of vacillating foreign and domestic 
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policy the ailing Hatoyama was replaced by the brilliant (inflationist) econo- 
mist Ishibashi who had to resign, however, afterthree months due to severe 
illness. Withthe death of Taketora Ogata, the outstanding heir of Yoshi- 
da’s Line, the helm of the party fell into the hands of the energetic Nobusuke 
Kishi. Thus started the Kishi era marked among other things by the 
substantial rejuvenation of the Cabinet. It was almost a rule in Japanese 
politics that one had to be at least 70 years old in order to play a leading 
role. Mr. Kishi became Prime Minister at the “young” age of 60. By 
skilful handling of numerous intra-party factions headed by such strong 
personalities as Kono or Ikeda, Prime Minister Kishi in a short time manag- 
ed to become the undisputed leader of the majority party. He promised 
the nation to combat the three main evils of Japanese politics: poverty, 
corruption and violence. It is to his credit that in all three fields 
substantial :mprovement was made. This seems to be the main explana- 
tion of his party’s electoral success on May 22nd, besides the fact that the 
Liberal-Democrats proved to have deeper roots in the country than their 
radical opponents. 


Although the Socialist Party was able to increase the membership in 
the Lower House from 160 to 166 the Liberal Democrats secured 293 
seats, three more than in the previous Diet. Of the two incumbent Com- 
munist members only 1 was elected; most of the Independents joined the 
majority party. Thus the great expectations of the Socialists, that by 
maintaining the previous ratio of growth, they willbe able to increase their 
membership at least by 25, proved to be ill-founded. In addition to the 
general prosperity and success of Kishi’s programme there are other 
more fundamental reasons behind the verdict of the polls. Fist of all, the 
Socialist Party’s electoral campaign concentrated on foreign affairs 
instead of paying more attention to the domestic problems of social justice 
and security. Under the unscrupulous pressure of the leftist elements the 
Socialists demanded the abrogation of the alliance with America and the 
recognition of Red China. The Japanese electorate considered such a 
policy of anti-American neutralism and disarmament as completely un- 
realistic in view of the abrupt severance of trade negotiations by a unilateral 
decision of Peking during the electorate campaign. As admitted by 
Mosaburo Suzuki, the powerful leftwing Chairman of the Socialist Party’s 
Central Executive Committee, in his post-electoral television statement, it 
was this interference of the foreign power which greatly hit the prestige of 
the Party among the partiotic masses of Japanese people. Apparently, 
while the Socialists were preaching something like a switch of alliances the 
would-be Red Chinese friends turned their backs to the Japanese people. 
The so-called fourth private Trade Agreement envisaging the 50 million 
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dollars Japanese export was called off. The Japanese are too proud 
to be bullied that way into changing their foreign policy as recom- 
mended by impractical doctrinaires responsible for the Socialist platform. 
The Soviet Union also had its share in interfering with the electoral camp- 
aign. While the naive Socialists were claiming for improvement of Japan- 
ese-Russian relations, Moscow demanded that American nuclear weapons 
be withdrawn from Japan. Prime Minister Kishi called the bluff by 
stating that neither are there any American nuclear weapons in Japan nor 
has his Government agreed to such a use of Japanese bases in future. 
Opinions were expressed by some bitter Socialists that those blunders of 
the Soviet bloc were not accidental, as it may be easier for the Communist 
propaganda to attack the victorious conservative Government than to 
cope with the Socialist Party. 


There is another serious reason why the majority of the Japanese 
people are reluctant to accept the Socialist leadership. It is because of its 
programme ofclassstruggleand the fear of irresponsible domination by 
the Sohyo leadership. It may be well exemplified by the recent (Septem- 
ber 1958) complete failure of the teachers strike in protest against the 
“Efficiency Rating Policy of The Ministry of Education’. Regardless of 
the issues involved the Japanese parents and the overwhelming majority 
of the teachers themselves refused to be bullied into the participation of 
such political mass demonstration. Inorder togain more national sup- 
port, the Socialist Party cannot just stick to the purely negative demons- 
trations. Although in the crucial issue of the revision of Article IX of the 
Constitution (concerning the re-armament of the country), the Socialist 
Party, by commanding just over one-third of the Diet membership, can still 
block the Government’s plan of constitutional change—this will probably 
not suffice to attract additional voters in the next elections. As a pre-war 
Chairman of the Social Democratic youth in South-East Poland, I fully 
sympathize with the following conclusion of my Japanese friend, Kikuo 
Nakamura, Professor of Political Science at Keio University and Chairman 
of the Social Democratic Youth of Japan: 


“As to the question, whether the Japan Socialist Party can get 
power in the future, it is the writer’s belief that the whole question 
depends upon whether the party can overcome or break its Marxian 
chains. In so far as it clings to Marxism and insists upon the class 
struggle, it will be difficult for the party to gain support of the majority 
of the people. The only way out of the present situation, the only 
way to overcome the Marxian bonds binding the party, is to gain a 
theoretical foundation which conforms both in form and practice to 
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parliamentaryism. This means, in other words, the adaptation of 
democratic socialism, the basic principle of the Socialist International 
into the Japanese plitical climate.” 


Of course, the danger for Japanese democracy can also arise from the 
Right if the ruling party becomes too sure of itself. It is, therefore, neces- 
sary to protect the two party system and to preserve the vigorous but 
patriotic Opposition. 


Defeated for the first time inher long history and occupied for the 
first time by a foreign army, in consequence of the tragic miscalculations of 
her militarist regime, Japan regained her independence in April 1952, in 
the outcome of the San Francisco Peace Treaty of 1951. The subsequent 
Security Pact signed with the United States provided for the defence of the 
island by American forces until Japan would be able to take care of her 
own security. The Soviet Union which joined the Pacific War one minute 
before midnight just to be able to take share inthe spoils, refused to sign the 
San Francisco treaty and resumed the diplomatic relations with Japan 
demanding a new heavy price from her in the Fall of 1956. It was only 
then that Japan could join the United Nations Organization being assured 
that Russia would not use her veto against her in the Security Council. 
It is, therefore, from December 18th, 1956 that Japan became again the 
full-fledged member of the International Cummunity. The most essential 
concept of Japanese political philosophy wasexpressed then in the “maiden 
speech” of Foreign Minister Shigemitsu : 


“The substance of Japanese politics, economy and culture is the 
product of the fusion within the last century of the civilization of the 
Orient and the Occident, In a way, Japan may well be regarded 
as a bridge between the East and the West.’ 


The basic principles of Japan’s Foreign Policy were formulated in the 


~ Blue Book “The Recent Development of Our Foreign Policy” published 


in September 1957. There are three of them, namely : 
(1) Observance of the United Nations Charter; 
(2) Co-operation with the Democratic Nations; 
(3) Maintaining of her position as a member of Asian Community. 


Of these three points the first one is themost obvious and self evident. 
It should be stressed, however, that being the only country which actually 
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suffered from the atomic explosions in August 1955, Japan is particularly inte- 
rested in the abolition, or at leastcontrol and limitation, ofall nuclear tests, 
Moreover, I do believe that the Japanese people are honestly peace-minded, 
They do realise that any major war may amount to the utter destruction 
of their cities and industries. Regardless of their political affiliations, 
they are vitally interested in all honest attempts to preserve world-peace. 
During my three years stay, in Japan, I met only one man who hoped for war. 
He tried to win me to his cause by arguing that in the third World War 
America will destroy Russia and Russia will destroy America enabling our 
two countries, Poland and Japan, to be really independent again. But he 
was well over 70 and undoubtedly belonged to the Pre-War framers of the 
infamous Greater Asia Co-Prosperity Plan. Otherwise “‘The Peace” is 
about the only holy thing commanding almost religious allegiance of the 
entire Japanese nation. This is why the Japanese women and young 
intellectuals are so strongly opposed to the rearmament of Japan and 
an eventual rise of the new militarist class. This attitude also explains 
the ease with which the Communists were able to infiltrate the students 
and teachers organizations in the late 40’s and early 50’s. Having realised, 
however, the insincerity and the real purpose of this peace propaganda, 
the very same people in Japan are now turning their minds to other 
projects of protecting both Peace and Freedom. 


As to the second point of the Foreign Policy principles, the main 
emphasis is laid, because of the economic and geopolitical factors, on 
relations with the United States. It would be too much to expect from 
the Japanese people to be enthusiastically pro-American 17 years after 
their attack on Pearl Harbour and 13 years after Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 
Being however, practical people the Japanese came to the conclusion that 
in spite of their resentment against American military bases they have 
much more to gain in close co-operation with the United States than in 
cultivating animosity. 


The same idea was explicitly expressed by Ambassador Kese, for many 
years Japanese Observer at the United Nations before his country’s official 
admission. In the October 1955 issue of The Foreign Affairs, he wrote : 


“Peace is the supreme objective of Japan’s foreign policy. 
However, peace cannot be secured by gestures. And since a genuine 
peace must be based on justice and liberty, we have fully aligned our- 
selves with the free nations, in particular the United States. In conse- 
quence of this Japan now occupies a foremost position in the vanguard 
of freedom in East Asia.” 
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Indeed, Japan had made up her mind to be a part of the free world 
and in her relations with America she seems to play mutatis mutandis 
somehow a similar role in the Pacific as Great Britain plays in the Atlantic 
Community. Speaking about the Japanese American relations Prime 
Minister Kishi said last year : 


“I do feel that there is need to make the ties between the two 
nations so close that there will exist no opportunity for elements in 
Japan sympathetic with or working to advance Communist interest 
to break or loosen those links.” 


Those links are becoming equally stronginthe culturalfield as they are 
jn economic and strategic relations. The superficial ““Americanization” 
of Japanese urban youth is matched across the ocean by the rising enthusi- 
asm for the things Japanese, in such fields as literature, architecture, movies, 
flower arrangement and even Zen Buddhism. The traffic of ideas is by 
no means one way affair. Of course, there are also controversial aspects 
of those tightening relations. The Americans are impatient with the 
Japanese cynical reluctance to share sufficiently in the financial 
burdens of their own defense. In timeof recession, opposition is bound to 
rise against low priced Japanese goods sold all over the United States. The 
Japanese, on the other hand, claim that Americans are exporting much more 
to Japan than importing from her. _‘ They are particularly impatient with 
prolonged American occupation of the Ryukyus and Bonin islands and 
want at least to control the administration of those indisputable Japanese 
territories. They are also afraid that, in case of any major war, the 
Americans will use the Japanese bases and thus cause the nuclear weapons 
reprisals by the Communist bloc. 


At the same time the Japanese are fully aware that there is a basic 
difference in the attitude of the United States to their country and that of 
the Soviet Union. Americans at least announce the whereabouts and the 
schedule of the nuclear tests and take all necessary precautions while the 
Soviet testing continues without any warning and is beyond any control. 
The Americans do recognize the “residual sovereignty“ of Japan over the 
Ryukyus and Bonin Islands which will be returned in due time. The Russians 
annexed for good the precious Southern Sachalin and the Kurile Islands. 
They even refused to return the small Habomai and Shikotan Islands of the 
northern-most Japanese island Hokkaido. There are no Japanese prisoners 
of war in America while there still are 11,000 unaccounted Japanese sold- 
iers in Russian camps. Japanese fishermen are free to move across Pacific 
all the way towards America while their traditional fishing zones in the 
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Peter the Great Bay, the Okhotsk Sea and the Bering Straits are closed to 
them by the Soviet Navy. Every year they have to beg the Russians for 
the quota of Salmon to be caught in the nearby waters, where their fore- 
fathers used to fish since immemorial days. Fish being still the most im- 
portant component of the Japanese diet, besides rice, the whole situation 
is bound to antagonize the public opinion against Russian obstinacy. 
The Japanese like Finns, Turks, Poles and Hungarians have age- long 
experience with Russian imperialism and, therefore, share less illusions 
about the actual intentions of Soviet leaders than some naive Westerners, 


The Japanese were thus not deceived by Nikita Khrushchev’s 
smiling technique in the Geneva period, being aware that the 
Communist Party of Japan will always remain the obedient tool of the 
Russian masters in supervising espionage and infiltration in Japanese life. 
While America was wise to refrain from any interference in the last general 
elections the Soviet agents were busy detaching Japan from the West. 
Russian policy towards Japan during the last two years seems to indicate 
that the Soviet rulers are losing hope to be able to convince the Japanese 
people of the superiority of the Communist system. The greatest harm 
to the Communist cause was done by the suppression of Hungarian 
revolution. Even the most anti-American intellectuals had to admit the 
basic difference between the attitude of the United States in the Suez affair 
and that of Soviet Union in East Central Europe. 


Free of traditional animosity towards Russia, Japan’s attitude to- 
wards mainland China must beconsidered separate. After all, the mainland 
China is the oldest and most respected neighbour of Japan. If the Japanese 
could ever be suspected of inferiority complex towards any other nation 
it would be only in case of their traditional admiration for the great civiliza- 
tion of China to which they are so much indebted. Even more important 
are the economic links of Japan with that largest of her neighbours which 
used to absorb, before the last war, as much as 40% of Japanese export. 
No wonder that the Japanese are very eager to resume at least commercial 
relations with Peking. Being not so far apart geographically, both coun- 
tries could save much freight in their essential trade. By modifying its re- 
strictions on shipments to Communist China Japan hoped to capture a 
larger share of the Chinese market and to icrease its imports of coal, iron- 
ore, soya beans and rice, the last two items being however of lesser import- 
ance. One should not be surprised, therefore, that the Japanese feel un- 
easy about the American embargo policy preventing them from regaining 
the Chinese trade. This is especially annoying in view of the increasing 
West European economic relations with Communist China. One of the 
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main characteristics of Japanese nationalism is jealousy but in this 
particular case it is hard not to sympathise with the Japanes point of view 
with regard to the German and British competition under their very noses. 


Faithful to their alliance with the United States the Japanese Govern- 
ments, having established diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union, 
refrain from recognising the Communist regime in China. At the same 
time private industrialists and businessmen were encouraged to increase 
trade with Chinese official companies. The post-war ratios of trade with 
China never reached, however, 3% of the global Japanese trade. Japan 
is recognising the Formosan Government of Nationalist China and is 
involved in a large, profitable trade with Taiwan. Last Spring the semi- 
official representatives of Japan’s economic life were engaged in important 
negotiations with Red China for the .conclusion of the fourth private 
agreement. The Communist negotiators insisted on diplomatic recogni- 
tion of Peking. Their regime took particular offence to an accident which 
occurred during the Nagasaki trade fair where two anti-Comm nist 
youngsters pulled down a Chinese Communist flag. The subsequent 
cancellation of 40,000,000 dollars worth export contracts was aimed to hit 
the Japanese economy inthe critical time of imminent recession. On May 
12, 1958, 10 days before the general elections. the total suspension of 
trade between Communist China and Japan was caused by that unilateral 
decision of the Peking Government. This high-handed policy ominously 
following the similar step, taken by the Soviet Government in its trade 
relations with Japan, was bound to give an impression that transactions with 
Red China are unstable and that the Chinese Communists do not conduct 
trade on a normal commercial basis but carry on their activities largely, 
if not entirely, for political purposes. Moreover, the Japanese are begin- 
ning to doubt whether Peking is really independent from: Moscow in its 
foreign policy. Last but not the least it could hardly escape the Japanese 
attention that the Communist China is at the same time becoming a poten- 
tially strong competitor with Japan in the South Asian markets. 


Numerous Japanese delegations were taken for a sight-seeing ride by 
Chinese guides in previous years. They returned full of praise for the specta- 
cular achievments of the new regime. As shrewd observers they were 
bound, however, to realise sooner or later the tremendous sacrifice and suf- 
fering of the Chinese country folk in this radical process of industrializa- 
tion and collectivization. The last visitors, including the sympathetic 
leftist tourists became more sceptical about life in China. A Socialist 
friend of mine having visited China for the second time expressed a serious 
doubt whether that country could, under the present regime, become a 
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serious trade partnerfor Japan. Itwould take, according to him, at least 
two more “five yearplans” until China would beabletorepay with some- 
thing else thansoya beans for Japanese machinery. On the other hand, 
the commercial circles in Japan would hesitate to lose the good market 
in Formosa for not very secure prospects in Communist mainland, 
One should not, however, underestimate the natural need of Japan to re. 
establish some kind of working relations with the 600,000,000 Chinese. 


In the meantime increasing attention is given by both the Government 
and industry to greater participation in the economic development of 
other Asian areas which are considered to be potentially larger markets 
for Japanese exports as well as potentially larger sources for raw 
materials required by Japan, such as cotton, iron, rayon pulp, wool, coal, 
petroleum and rubber. The essence of 1957 “Kishi Plan” has been sar- 
castically described by Richard Hughes, the Far Eastern Correspondent of 
the London Economist, in the last issue of Asahi’s This is Japan 1958 : 


Anyway, where is Japan going to find markets? Enduring high 
hopes about South-East Asia have fomented the current foreign policy 
talk in Japan about the Bridge ...... Japan is to become an honour- 
able and democratic bridge between the East and the West. 


This optimistic politico-engineering project visualises at the mo- 
ment, a bridge which will connect the United States, via Japan, with 
South-East Asia. It is pictured as a design built in Japanese iron and 
steel, paid for in dollars, and carrying manufacturers and technicians 
from Japan in exchange for raw materials from South-East Asia.” 


The memories of Japanese military occupation of the large territories 
in South-East Asia, no doubt, affected the attitude of some nations towards 
Japanese offer. Americans themselves were not too enthusiastic to use 
Japan as a transmission belt of their assistance to under-developed Asian 
countries. On the other hand it must be admitted that Japan enjoys a 
unique geopolitical position to serve as a workshop for Asia. With their 
industrial efficiency and thorough knowledge of Asia, the Japanese are 
able indeed to provide the sister countries with their technical know-how 
and necessary goods provided that they will not try to command them 
again. The larger nations such as India, Indonesia and Pakistan seemed 
to accept the Japanese proposal without much hesitation. Others condi- 
tioned their cooperation upon the prompt payment of the war reparations. 
Appropriate agreements in that respect have been already signed with Burma, 
Indonesia and Thailand. There are still some obstacles in the implementation 
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of the signed reparation agreement with the Philippines. The negotiations 
with South Vietnam and the Republic of Korea are dragging on without 
much success. It is hard to say who is to be blamed for those delays, but 
it appears to an outside observer that by showing more magnanimity Japan 
would disperse doubts of being able to practise the virtue of charity 
towards her wartime victims. With this reservation I would be inclined 
to give the credit that the Kishi plan means not domination but a sincere 
attempt at co-operation. The outstanding feature of his South-East Asia 
Development Fund appears to be a special arrangement to give equal voice 
to fund-supplying nations and to recipient countries in the manipulation 
of the fund with “no strings” to be attached since it became apparently 
clear that South-East Asian countries being increasingly independence- 
conscious, reject any political yokes through the acceptance of aid 
extended by other powers. 


This primary emphasis laid by the Japanese foreign policy on neigh- 
bouring countries in South-East Asia was clearly formulated by Foreign 
Minister Aiichiro Fujiyama in the April 1958 issue of Contemporary Japan. 
Explaining the three basic principles of his Government’s foreign policy 
Mr. Fujiyama especially emphasized Japan’s goodwill in her economic 
diplomacy with regard to South East Asia. Japan is very proud of being 
an Asian country and by her active participation in April 1955 Bandung 
Conference she made it clear that while seeking concord and conciliation 
with all the nations of the world her primary interest is in close relation 
with other countries of the Afro-Asian bloc. 


The scope of my subject does not permit me to indulge in my favourite 
field of cultural relations, although it is particularly in this aspect that 
the idea of bridging the East and the West becomes almost an obsession 
with Japanese intellectuals. Thus the average Japanese looks upon 
Christians, Jews or Muslims with a superior air of an eclectic. By 
celebrating the Shinto wedding, the Buddhist funeral and practising 
Confucianism in family relations, by joining Freemasons for business 
and sending his children to Christian schools for education he simply 
thinks himself to be smarier and wiser. This relativist approach to religion is 
also reflected in the Japanese eagerness to adopt the achievements of other 
cultures. In this he is being somewhat spoilt by the constant com- 
petition for his mind. During last year the brilliant performance of Berlin 
Philharmony orchestra was followed by that of Leningrad Symphony. 
The Bolshoi Ballet Tour met a competent rival in New York City Ballet. 
The Mexican Art Exhibition was succeeded by that of Iranian Art 
Treasures. The American and Russian best sellers are speedily translated 
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into Japanese, while fascinating Japanese novels are made available to 
Western readers. This I.vely cultural exchange does not mean the liquida- 
tion of traditional Japanese arts and habits. It is remarkable how the 
old and new can co-exist side by side. The Noh and Kabuki drama, 
the Shrine festivals, the colourful kimonas, the teaceremony and flower 
arrangements, the Sumo and Judo championships flourish and provide 
entertainment often for the very same young people who dream about 
American gadgets, read existentialist novels and dance bogie-wogie in 
the night clubs. The red light districts have been recently abolished, but 
the ancient dubious institution of Geisha houses is still protected. There 
is every year less corruption, less violence and much less poverty. but no 
Japanese would admit that his traditional civilization is in any way inferior 
to the attractive Western way of life. He adapts the New with great intel- 
lectual curiosity but remains faithful to the Old with much greater emo- 
tional attachment. 


East and West have met successfully in Japan and there is no 
reason whatsoever why they should not meet one day in the very country 
where Kipling’s gloomy dictum was coined. 


PAKISTAN IN SOUTH-EAST ASIA 
Rais Ahmad Khan 


Since the end of World War II, South-East Asia has gained promin- 
ence in world affairs. From the beginning of the East-West cold war the 
two blocs have been striving hard to strengthen their position in this area. 
The poverty of the masses and the abundance of natural resources in this 
region have been the determining factors in the Kremlin’s shifting of atten- 
tion from Europe to Asia, particularly between the years 1950 and 1955. 
It is in South-East Asia that the bulk of the world’s rubber, jute, tin anda 
substantial amount of quinine, sugar and coconut oil are found. The 
rapid achievement of economic reconstruction in Western Europe after 
the War convinced the Soviet Union that the chances of its success there 
were far less than in S.E. Asia. These factors in a way exposed this 
region to Communist propaganda. 


The United States, with her avowed policy directed towards the 
containment of international communism, has been trying to check the 
expansion of Soviet influence and has been pouring money, technical 
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assistance, arms and ammunition to protect South-East Asia against the 
threat of Communism. Great Britain’sinterests here, after the loss of her colo- 
nial possessions, are both economic and strategic. In the past, the raw 
materials of the area contributed significantly to the the economic affluence 
of Great Britain. It also provided a ready market for the British industrial 
produce. Even today British industry and investment would suffer greatly 
if Britain’s economic influence in the region were seriously challenged. It is, 
therefore, unthinkable that the British will abandon their vital interests 
in this part of the world. In fact, the loss of South-East Asia would mean 
a severe blow to the economic well-being of the entire Western world. 
The strengthening of the Soviet or Chinese influence would add greatly 
to the power and prestige of international communism and conversely 
weaken the West. 


The strategic importance of South-East Asia can hardly be 
over -emphasized. It forms a bridge between the Pacific and the Indiar 
Ocean. Whosoever enjoys the control of the Straits of Malacca and 
Singapore, will dominate the sea route and strategic points that are no less 
important than the Panama and the Suez Canals. Here is the princi- 
pal entrance to the Pacific from the West. The alternative passage — the 
one through the Straits of Sunda between Sumatra and Java — though 
longer and less direct, is also of no mean importance. Indonesia provides 
a stepping stone between the Pacific and the Indian Ocean. The Japanese 
conquest of the Indonesian Islands demonstrated their significance and 
strategic location. The Japanese broke out of the Pacific and extended 
their operations as far as Ceylon. Their occupation of Indonesia showed 
how a hostile power can effectively cut off communications between Great 
Britain and Australia. 


South-East Asiaiscovered with a net work of air and naval bases set up 
by the United States and Great Britain. Trincomalee in Ceylon, which till 
lately was a British base, and Singapore are the two strongest Britsh naval 
bases in the Western Pacific and the Philippines. The port of Davoa in 
the Philippines was used by the Japanese as an advance base for their 
attack on Indonesia. The mandated territory of the Carolines was used 
by them as a base for the invasion of the Australian New Guinea. Later 
no doubt General MacArthur reversed the operations using the recaptured 
New Guinea as the base of operations against the Carolines. The whole 
area of the mainland and the Western Pacific, including Australia, isan 
interconnected strategic region. Neither the United States nor the United 
Kingdom, nor even the U.S.S.R. and China, can disinterest themselves 
and allow their rivals to consolidate their influence in this sphere. 
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The Communists, though not strongly entrenched, do not lack sub- 
stantial influence in South-East Asia. North Viet-Nam is squarely under 
their domination. Laos and Cambodia are professedly neutral but they 
are not quite happy with the West. The existence of Communist in- 
fluence in Indonesia has been amply provided, by the recent develop- 
ments in the archipelago. Burma is constantly troubled by Communist 
inspired rebellions and acts of sabotage. Communist terrorism in Malaya 
has not yet been brought under complete control. The presence of Chin- 
ese nationals innearly all South-Asian countries is another source of trouble 
for the loca] governments. 


At the time when Pakistan came into existence South-East Asia was 
in a ferment. Nationalism was growing intense and there was a vocife- 
rous, in places even violent, demand for the liquidation of foreign rule. 
The Philippines had been recognised as an independent state. Great 
Britain had pulled out of Indo-Pak sub-continent. Burma and Ceylon were 
well on the road to independence. Indonesia and Indo-China were locked 
ina bitter struggle for freedom. The old order was undergoing rapid 
change and signs were already visible of the growing East-West rivalry. 
In this context the new state of Pakistan was confronted with a difficult 
problem. It had to establish her relations with the emerging new world 
of South-East Asia, in spite of the prevailing uncertainties. 


Pakistan has great strategic, political and economic interests involved 
in this region. Her geography makes her an integral part of S-E. Asia. 
East Pakistan having 1200 mile long frontier with India, borders on Burma. 
Beyond Burma to the north-east is the Chinese mainland. To the east 
and south of Burma lie Siam, Ino-China and Malaya. The Indo-Chinese 
frontier is about 500 miles from East Pakistan and Siam is even less 
than that. Pakistan, therefore, has always been vitally interested in the 
peace, security and economic development of S.-E. Asia. Any disturbance 
in the region is likely to worry Pakistan because of the vulnerability of its 
eastern zone, access to which from West Pakistan can be easily inter- 
cepted by a hostile power blocking the Bay of Bengal. 


In the economic field the volume of trade between Pakistan and the 
countries of S.-E. Asia is by no means significant, because of their purely 
agricultural economy. At the moment only Burma occupies a place of 
some importa ce in Pakistan’s foreign trade. It exports rice to East 
Pakistan and timber to both East and West Pakistan. At a later stage, 
however, Pakistan’s manufactured goods should find a good market 
in South-East Asia. 
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Pakistan’s geographical position, economic interests and require- 
ments of defence should make her an active participant in the S.E. 
Asian affairs. Aftera study of the working of Pakistan’s foreign policy, 
however, the impression is difficult to avoid that hitherto she has neglec- 
ted this area. From her very inception the focal point of Pakistan’s foreign 
policy, in Asia, lay in the Middle East, where she has constantly attempted 
to cooperate with various conutries. The importance of the Middle East 
to Pakistan’s defence is no less than that of S.-E. Asia. It may be even 
more. But to attach more than due importance to one region and neglect 
another equally important, is not easily comprehensible. 


If Pakistan had tried to gain influence in S.-E. Asia, it would have 
found a strong rival in India but the contest could not have been unequal. 
Possibly the factor that might have worked in Pakistan’s favour was the 
affability that India has demonstrated for the Communist world which is 
a source of worry to some ‘neutralist’ countries of S. E. Asia 


At times it is advanced that Pakistan played an important part in 
voicing Indonesia’s demand for independence. But here again India 
was allowed to steal the initiative. India convened, in 1949, the Asian 
Conference in New Delhi forthe express purpose of mobilising support for 
Indonesia’s independence. It was no doub: motivated by other ideas, 
chief of which was to explore the field for India’s leadership of Asia. 
Pakistan participated in the Conference and voiced her strong support of 
Indonesian demands. Further, Pakistan prohibited the flight of K.L.M. 
aircrafts through her territory asa reprisal against the perpetration of 
Dutch rule and its extreme high-handedness in dealing with the Indonesian 
nationalist leaders. Later we joined in the celebrations of Indonesian 
independence by declaring a public holiday in the country. But after 
this Indonesia seems to have receded into the background of our 
foreign policy. 


It is my personal impression after a visit to Indonesia that 
some of it leaders and political parties regard Pakistan as a 
great friend of that country and are impressed by what Pakistan is 
doing for her economic advancement. They desire closer relations with us. 
In official circles, however, the Indian influence seems to be 
stronger. They are attracted by the Indian idea of neutrality and conse- 
quently are of the opinion that Pakistan, to the detriment of her own 
interests and to those of S.-E. Asia, is leaning too steeply on the side of the 
Western powers. This in fact is responsible for the extremely luke- 
warm attitude of Indonesia towards the Kashmir question, A highly 
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placed dignitary in the Indonesian Government expressed the opinion that 
it is not desirable for the South-East Asian countries to pronounce any 
opinion on the merits of the Kashmir dispute which should 
be left wholly to the parties to settle. This in a way indicates how 
the Indonesian rulers are influenced by India. 


Pakistan’s relations with other countries of S.-E. Asia are of no parti- 
cular significance. These may be described as good neighbourly relations. 
There has indeed been no occasion when these relations could be put toa 
test except in the Kashmir dispute, in which, barring Thailand and 
Philippines, all have maintained an attitude of diplomatic resilience. To 
an outside observer it would appear that Pakistan has made no worth- 
while attempt to cultivate on a firmer basis the friendship of these coun- 
tries or to elicit their favourable opinion about her policies. However, when 
Burma was beset with acute internal troubles resulting ina great drain on 
her financial resources, and the Commonwealth countries entered into an 
agreement with her, for advancing a loan of £6,000,000, Pakistan contributed 
a sum of £500,000. This did establish closer economic relations 
between Pakistan and Burma. Sometimes it is asserted that Pakistan’s 
attitude towards Indo-China’s struggle for independence was lukewarm. 
It is argued that the Government of Ho Chi Minh, which was engaged in 
a civil war with the French-backed Government of Bao Dai, enjoyed consi- 
derable popular followingin the North and Pakistan should have extended 
recognition to the Viet Minh as the de jure popular Government of Indo- 
China. It is also contended that Pakistan’s attitude on the whole implied 
a direct moral support to France for the perpetuation of her rule in Indo- 
China. This is an erroneous conception. For in a civil war in any 
country, it is the confirmed practice among states, provided they have no 
stakes involved, to refrain from making utterances that may be interpret- 
ed as amounting to support ofa particular faction. Nevertheless, Pakistan’s 
attitude towards Indo-China was amply clarified in the statement made 
in the Pakistan Parliament by aformer Deputy Minister for Foreign Affairs: 
“It is well known to everyone,”’ he had said, “that there are two Govern- 
ments contending for power in that country .. .. We have waited till 
we have found that one or the other Government has succeeded in estab- 
lishing itself in the country irrespective of its ideology.” 


The uncertain state of affairs in South-East Asia cannot entirely be 
attributed to the menace of Communism. What the Communists have 
done is to seize the opportunity offered by the upsurge of nationalism 
and the revolt against Western domination. The area was the victim 
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of foreign exploitation for long and its people naturally became 
suspicious of the West. This, in fact, encouraged the Indian designs of 
building up a neutral bloc here. However the future of this 
neutralist bloc remains doubtful. The first pre-requisite of any such neut- 
ralist area is a reasonable amount of self-sufficiency in all fields. Besides 
some of the countries of the region should be able to extend assistance to 
others in need. None of the S.-E. Asian countries is so happily 
placed. There are few qualified experts to exploit the natural resources. 
Adequate capital to finance economic developments is lacking. Militarily, 
S.-E. Asia cannot be expected to defend itself against aggression. The 
formation of a united S.-E. Asia at this stage would be immature politics 
for it would hardly solve any of the problems with which the region is 
confronted. India, what with her semi-industrialized economy, cannot 
cater to all its requirements. 


Those who can effectively meet the requirements of the region 
are the countries of the West and it is in developing relations with 
them that S.-E. Asia can get out of her present backwardness. The Com- 
munists, until a couple of years ago, were not in favour of extending assist- 
ance to the countries which did not ideologically conform to their views. 
In spite of a change in this policy the latest shift of Communist focus to the 
Middle East has apparently relegated S.-E. Asia to the background. The 
fear of Communist encroachment behind the screen of economic assistance 
acts as a further deterrent to the acceptance of Soviet or Chinese aid by 
the S.-E. Asian countries. 


It is time, therefore, that Pakistan formulated a positive and effective 
policy towards this area of which she forms an integral part. In some 
cases Ro doubt Pakistan’s policies have been formulated boldly and imple- 
mented effectively. One such instance was provided by the first Colombo 
Conference of the Prime Ministers of Pakistan, Burma, Ceylon, India 
and Indonesia. Atthat time events in Korea and Indo-China were 
threatening to endanger the peace of S.-E. Asia. The _ intention 
behind the moot was, therefore, to formulate common policy of 
action and exert pressure on the Big Powers to bring about an 
end to the hostilities. India, which seemed to be most enthusiastic 
about the conference, was looking for another opportunity to realise her 
ambition of becoming the leader of South-East Asia. She hoped at least 
to win over Indonesia and Burma. Prime Minister Nehru was anxious 
that the Western Powers should withdraw completely from Indo-China. 
The move, however, was effectively countered by Prime Minister Moham- 
mad Ali of Pakistan who argued that while vestiges of colonialism were 
gradually and steadily being removed, they were equally steadily being 
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replaced by the fresh penetration of Communism. Complete withdrawal 
of the Great Powers from S.-E. Asia would give Communism a free hand. 
He suggested that while denouncing colonialism and communism in equal- 
ly emphatic terms, the Colombo powers should call for an immediate cease- 
fire in Indo-China and ask France to withdraw from the scene of action by a 
specific date. The arrangements that were subsequently made at the Big- 
Four Conference at Geneva for bringing about a cease-fire in Indo-China 
were in no small measure influenced by the recommendations of the 
Colombo Conference. But after this was done and the Indian design of 
“Asian Leadership”’ was successfully challenged no measures were taken to 
follow it up. Pakistan’s role in S.-E. Asia was no more in evidence until 
the Bandung Conference of the Afro-Asian nations in April, 1955. 


The Indian design of Asian leadership, thwarted earlier at Colombo, 
was once again checkmated at Bandung. India, flushed with the idea of 
having secured a following of her policy in Burma and Indonesia, 
grossly under-estimated others. At Bandung she had to contend with not 
one but two countries: Pakistan and China. Whatever the warmth of cor- 
diality between India and China, it was never to be expected that the latter 
would allow India to obtain a dominating influence in S.-E. Asian affairs. The 
Bandung Conference in order toendorse the principles of self-determination 
and self-defence, singly o1 collectively, had to override the vehement oppo- 
sition of the Indian Prime Minister. His attitude was motivated by his 
apprehensions that these endorsements, at Bandung, might later be used as 
an argument by Pakistan not only in Kashmir but also for her membetship 
of the SEATO. And in fact the resolutions on ‘‘self-determination’’ and 
-self-defence”’ have justified the stand of Pakistan in the Kashmir dispute 
and her membership of SEATO. 


Pakistan’s policies in S.-E. Asia became decidely pro-West after she 
became a signatory to the SEATO Charter. In this Pakistan was guided 
by her own peculiar circumstances. But pursuing a policy of non-align- 
ment, as most of the S.-E. Asian countries do, they considered SEATO 
an alliance that directly dragged its members into the orbit of cold 
war. This impression was, to a considerable extent, helped by the U.S. 
reservation that she would come to the military assistance of the signatories 
in the area only in case of Communist aggression. Further, since the 
foundations of SEATO were laid mainly by the Western Powers it led to 
the apprehension that it was another manoeuvre to revive Western 
influence in South-East Asia. There is hardly any doubt that 
SEATO is a strictly defensive arrangement and that Pakistan’s adherence 
to this Pact has been beneficial to her in more than one way. Her 
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adherence to SEATO was a step in the right direction though it affected 
her former position in S.-E. Asia. For her decidedly pro-West policy it 
was natural that Pakistan should expect some returns. Besides military 
and economic aid, that has been given to her under the SEATO Aid 
Programme, what Pakistan needed equally imperatively was effective moral 
and diplomatic support against India in the disputes over Kashmir and 
Canal Waters. The happenings of the past four years, however, have belied 
such hopes. 


“ECONOMIC ANALYSIS AND POLICY IN 
UNDER-DEVELOPED COUNTRIES” 


A REVIEW ARTICLE 
M. Akhlaqur Rahman 


“ECONOMIC ANALYSIS AND POLICY IN UNDER DEVELOPED 
COUNTRIES”; P.T. Bauer, CambridgeUniversity Press, London, 1957. 


This book contains three lectures delivered by Mr. P. T. Bauer Smuts, 
Reader in Commonwealth Studies, Cambridge, at the Commonwealth 
Studies Centre of Duke University. Mr. Bauer has discussed in these 
lectures certain important questions of scope and method of economics 
with special reference to the problems of economic development of 
under-developed countries. In doing this he has done a unique service 
to the growth of the science of economics. 


The first lecture is on the Economic Study of Under-developed Coun- 
tries. The importance of a discussion on the scope and method of econo- 
mics is evident from the fact that economists are increasingly acting as 
advisers to governments and to businessmen. Mr. Bauer has stressed the 
need for keeping in mind the distinction between positive economics, 
normative economics and the art of political economy in order not to 
aggravate the confusion of the different interpretations of the achievement 
of the result of economics. 


Positive economics seeks to establish generalisations by observing 
and analysing apparently diverse phenomena to detect uniformities under- 
lying their diversity. Such generalisation makes possible prediction of the 
probable consequences of specified occurrences, conditions or circumstan- 
ces. The absence of contrived experiment in economics affects the firm- 
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ness of various generalisations in different degrees. This increases the 
importance of direct observation and the quality of observation which js 
apt to be under-rated because of the pre-occupation of economists in formal 
theory and because of the emphasis on quantification. Quantification is 
obviously indispensable in many branches of economic study. But 
there are other branches where reliance on statistics alone is insufficient, 
This is specially so in less developed countries where statistics is poor and 
less reliable. 

Mr. Bauer emphsizes the importance of personal observation and of 
the use of unprocessed materials in formulating economic generalisations 
bearing on less developed countries. The absence of such observations 
has led to the mistaken notion that methods of approach of economics 
are more or less inapplicable to less developed countries. From his wide 
knowledge of many countries of Africa and Asia Mr. Bauer cites illuminat- 
ing examples of the working of the fundamental laws of economics in many 
important spheres despite the well-known rigidities in less developed 
economies. In the second and third lectures he shows how such mistaken 
belief may lead economists and governments to neglect the consideration 
of cost-price effects in framing particular economic policies at the cost of 
their effectiveness. 


The author is not against policy recommendations as such. He is at 
pains to bring home to economists the fact that the propositions of positive 
economics are not, by themselves, sufficient for policy recommendations. 
A direct recommendation of policy requires assessment of political pos- 
sibilities of different courses of action. Mr. Bauer does not deny that the 
political position of an economist affects the positive propositions establish- 
ed by him. Policy recommendations imply value judgment. In recom- 
mending policy the economist must make his fundamental assumptions 
clear and explicit. The failure to do this creates differences of interpreta- 
tions and confusion. This is exactly what Professor Robbins has tried 
to teach us in his famous, but much misunderstood, thesis on the Nature 
and Significance of the Science of Economics. 

Mr. Bauer has aptly pointed out the distinction between ‘prediction’ 
and ‘forecast.’ While ‘prediction’ is a logical consequence of positive 
economics, ‘forecasting’ may tend to'divert attention from serious study 
—a truth which must never be forgotten by serious students of economics. 


In the second lecture on ‘Some Features of the Economic Landscape” 
Mr. Bauer, instead of indulging in the traditional discussion on the causes 
and conditions of growth, has tried to focus attention on some important 
aspects of less developed economies bearing on economic growth. Con- 
trary to the widely current thesis, Mr. Bauer has tried to argue that most 
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less-developed countries do not suffer from what has been described as the 
‘vicious circle of stagnation.’ Rather, most less-developed countries 
were going through a process of growth during the last half a century, or so, 
via the expansion of the volume of their foreign trade. So profound are 
the changes in the overall conditions of life in these countries that it would 
be meaningless to assess such growth in terms of the rise in per capita 
real income. With rising real income, the rate of growth of population 
may be such that the per capita real income declines. But the growth of 
population may be considered as “real psychic income.”’ 


In discussing the role of agricultural production in economic develop- 
ment Mr. Bauer has tried to emphasize the importance of the assessment 
of capital formation in the agricultural sector. Such barter type of capital 
formation, which falsifies the thesis of the vicious circle of poverty, is not 
generally accounted for. 


Mr. Bauer has argued that the so-called “International Demonstration 
Effect’’ far from being a leakage to capital formation may in fact be help- 
ful to capital formation by way of the generation of new wants, new techni- 
ques and so on. As against the Demonstration Effects of consumption 
there must be taken into consideration the Demonstration Effects of 
production. One bad consequence of the International Demonstration 
Effects is the growth of ‘economic showmanship”’ often pursued by the 
governments of less-developed countries in their zeal to indulge in cons- 
picuous and spectacular investment using expensive equipment demanding 
high skill. The role of traders in economic growth in promoting market 
economy and in becoming industrialists at times and the importance of large 
volume distributive activity have been discussed in this lecture. The 
discussion of the contribution of the migrants to economic growth in terms 
of addition to capital and skill is interesting. The lecture ends witha 
discussion on the consequence of restricted measures like minimum wages 
which leads us to the final chapter of the book relating to issues of policy. 


The most important point that Mr. Bauer has tried to make in his final 
lecture is that the interplay of forces of foreign trade through the develop- 
ment of cash crops and expansion of market economy in less-developed 
countries can initiate the process of development. While there is much truth 
in this conclusion, it is doubtful how far it can set the cumulative process 
of sustained growth. The historical evidence provided by Mr. Bauer is 
not very convincing. But that the commercialisation of agriculture is 
the first phase of the development process is beyond any doubt. There is 
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a need for emphasizing this simple fact which may easily be underrated 
by many less-developed countries in their enthusiasm for rapid and quick 
development. Perhaps Mr. Bauer does not mean anythig more than this. 


He explicitly states that he is not advocating laissez faire. His point 
is that state intervention in economic activity must have due consideration 
of the cost-price effects of a particular policy. The most important role 
that a government can play is speeding up the process of economic develop- 
ment by influencing theinstitutional framework of economic activity and by 
promoting agricultural extension services. Mr. Bauer has raised certain 
issues regarding the role of the government in supplementing private 
enterprise in less-developed countries where there may be much deficiency 
of such enterprise. There is much to argue with him on such issues. 


Mr. Bauer has concluded his final chapter with some forceful argu- 
ments against compulsory savings through taxation. While his arguments 
are logically true, I have the fear that he has missed the point. Nobody 
to my knowledge has advocated compulsory savings through taxation 
as such. Nobody is unaware of the merits of the arguments against such 
methods of financing economic development. What most economists 
have said in this connection is that in a country where voluntaiy 
(industrial) saving is low, one way of increasing industrial saving is through 
taxation and public investment. It is not true that there is no saving 
in less-developed countries. Much saving is done by the landed aristocracy 
and commercial classes which is not canalised to investment. It 
is on this point that Professor W. A. Lewis has tried to expose the theory 
of vicious circle of stagnation. It is not harmful to mobilise such savings 
through taxation. The magnitude of such mobilisation will depend 
upon the political capacity of the Government to impose such taxes and 
on other economic effects of such taxation. 


It is immaterial to raise the issue of value judgment in this connection. 
Every policy is based on some sort of value judgment. The statement 
that those who advocate the policy of forced saving through taxation 
are not the people who bear the burden of such taxation may be true. 
But this is no argument against such a policy. In a sense such argument 
amounts to begging the question. The important point is that economic 
development means and implies some sacrifice. There is a real cost of 
economic growth. Somebody has got to pay it. Who pays it depends 
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upon the political position of different groups of people in a given com- 
munity. To convince us about the merit of his argument Mr. Bauer 
will have to prove that nobody paid any cost in the economic growth 
of the more-developed countries like the U. K., U. S. A. and the like. 


NOTES 
| 
The Berlin Question 


At a meeting in Moscow, where President Gomulka of Poland was 
present, the Soviet Premier Nikita Krushchev called for an abrogation of 
the Potsdam Agreement and expressed the Soviet Union’s willingness 
to give up its occupational privileges in Berlin. This statement of purpose 
was made more emphatic on November 27 with the issue of official Soviet 
notes to the Governments of U.S.A., U.K., and France, asking for their 
military withdrawal from Berlin within six months and for the unification 
of the four occupied sectors into “‘a free demilitarised city” under the U.N. 
supervision.!_ Immediate reaction from the Western capitals was a cate- 
gorical no, though the dilemma posed by the Four-Power occupation of 
Berlin and Germany was inherent in the decisions taken at Potsdam, which 
enabled Russia to obtain concessions whereby she established herself 
firmly in Europe. 


There was nothing new in the Soviet Union’s latest proposals. Unifi- 
cation not only of Berlin, but of the whole of Germany, has been the aim 
of the Occupation. To convert Berlin into a free city under U.N. supervi- 
sion, prior to the unification of the whole country and the Soviet threat 
to hand over their sector to East Germany, if their conditions were not 
satisfied within six months, opened the question to further negotiations. 


In 1948, when the Soviet Union imposed a blockade in Berlin, it became 
evident that the problem of German unification could only be solved 
with the Soviet assent. Despite their threat to use force and despite the 
break in the flow of trade between the East-West sectors of Berlin, the status 
quo was resumed after the Four-Power agreement in 1949. The Soviet 
claim to Berlin being a part of the East German territory was not vindicated. 
The airlift and counter-blockade imposed by the West in opposition to the 
Soviet move closing all traffic from the West into Berlin succeeded, 
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primarily because the West had greatcr resources on its side. The ques- 
tion has now been revived ten years after the first episode, but the Soviet 
ultimatum relies not so much on their hope of success in Berlin itself, 
as on their ability to score a victory in the psychological offensive. 


The case for the Soviet Union rests on the Potsdam Agreement, which 
proposed demilitarization and Allied Occupation of Germany until the 
determination of its future status. The Soviet Union maintains that the 
West had violated the agreement ‘by re-arming Germany and including her 
as a full member of NATO. Western troops were, therefore, in illegal 
occupation of Berlin, and should, according to the Soviet Union, be with- 
drawn, so that Berlin could be retained as a unified German centre under 
exclusive German administration. In making the proposal it must have 
been evident to the Soviet Union that the West would not agree, for it 
virtually implies a renunciation of Western control in favour of East 
Germans. In fact, the West was not likely to accede to any demand until 
it could be assured of Germany remaining an integral whole, not vulnerable 
to Soviet influence. Ifthe Soviet Union were to act on its ultimatum, by 
withdrawing from Berlin it would force the West into a direct relationship 
with the East Germans in East Berlin, and not merely as agents of the Soviet 
Occupied authority. This would bring recognition of the Communist 
regime in East Germany a step closer. The Soviet power would remain at 
its present level, for its hold over East Germany, and through it over Berlin, 
would not be prone to change. The unilateral action of Russia would force 
the West into a decision which it has avoided for the past thirteen years— 
official recognition of the East German regime and its consequent status 
as an independent nation state. This concession would preserve the status 
quo in Germany by giving it a signature of permanency, which the West, 
with all serious intentions of uniting the country, was careful to avoid. 
This was perhaps the one positive result that the Soviet Union expected 
when it delivered its ultimatum. If East Germany is to remain reconcil- 
ed to its position in the Communist world, it must be allowed to expect 
certain concessions from the Soviet Union. And the transfer of power 
in East Berlin, while ostensibly effecting a transmission of authority to the 
East Germans, would not break down the political barricades of the Soviet 


Union. 


It should nevertheless be noted that the Potsdam Agreement com- 
prised a condition of the Yalta declaration under which a large 
part of German territory in the East, up to the Oder-Neisse 
line, was given to Poland as a compensatory measure. By its pro- 
posed unilateral repudiation of the Potsdam Agreement, the Soviet 
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Union will be re-opening the question of the Polish-German borders 
which have been contested by German opinion.! Ifthe frontiers areto be 
revised and the territory under present Polish administration reverted, 
Poland’s loss will be calculable in terms of its: weakening stature vis-a-vis 
the U.S.S.R. Though no immediate change may be contemplated, and 
the Soviet Union may be able to persuade East Germany to overlook the 
relevant clause of the Poisdam Agreement, the threat to Poland will 
remain, and will continue to influence its relations with the U.S.S.R. 


The immediate Western response seemed to give the Soviet note no 
more importance than as an intimidation. Fromthe West’s point of view its 
occupation of Berlin gained validity from the time of German surrender. 
In the declaration of the Big-Four on the assumption of authority in 
Germany, Article XII stated that the Allied representatives would “‘station 
forces and civil agencies in any or all parts of Germany as they may 
determine.’’ Later agreements specified the zonal divisions, and established 
a joint control of the Four Powers in Berlin. Thus the Western claim 
that Russian repudiation of its treaties was illegal, because it failed to 
consult the other three powers concerned, rules out any possibility of a 
future unilateral solution. Before an official statement could be made to the 
Soviet proposals, it had become obvious that none of the Western countries 
was prepared to envisage a disengagement in Berlin. When Chancellor 
Adenauer met General de Gaulle, a joint communique was issued which 
stated their determination to maintain international rights of Berlin under 
the prevailing Four-Power government. Similar statements from West 
German and West Berlin leaders have reiterated their affiliation with the 
Western position. The victory of the Social Democrats and Christian 
Democrats at the expense of the Communist Party, in the recent elections 
in West Berlin, may have resulted mainly from local issues, but its political 
implications are inter-related with the overall question of Germany. The 
crushing defeat of the Communists was a reflection of the current affinities 
of the West Berliners and their denial of the Soviet claim that a unified 
“free city” in Berlin was desired by all Berliners, in the West and the East. 


The latest note from the U.S. State Department? is a clear affirmation 
of what the joint Western stand is likely to be. Withdrawal from Berlin 
is not to be considered untilthelarger question of German re-unification 
can be decided. The note said that a unilateral decision by the Soviet 
Union to transfer East Berlin to the East German Government would be 
illegal under the Potsdam Agreement. The U. S. declaration as well as 

1. This was hinted at by Secretary Dulles during his Press Conference, New York 
Times, November 1958. 
2. Pakistan Times, Lahore, 22 December 1958. p. 290, 
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the decisions taken at the NATO meeting indicate that the Western 
powers have been unable so far to present an alternative that could ease 
the situation in Berlin. Their refusal to recognise the legality of the Soviet 
move or the presence of an East German government in East Berlin is 
acceptable in principle. But their negative approach cannot be ignored. 
The only proposal made by the U.S.A., and that a far-fetched one, is to 
consider granting the U.S.S.R. a guarantee against any increase in German 
military strength conditional to the re-unification of Germany under free 
elections. The Western stand gains validity on the initial responsibility 
given jointly to the Four Powers for the administration of Berlin. Before 
the blockade in 1948, however, the Soviet Union representative walked 
out ofa meeting of the Four-Power Kommandatura Council and established 
a separate administration in the sector. The unlikelihood of the Soviet 
Union accepting these conditions is apparent, and the U.S. move loses 
its significance. The British view is more open to conciliation but only 
in so far as they are willing to consider direct relations with the East 
Germans, should the Soviet Union act on its threats. The official 
Western replies were sent to the Soviet Union on December 31. They 
invited Soviet Russia to discuss the Berlin question within the framework 
of German settlement and European security. That will lead to further 
negotiation or reprisals, which may do little to alter the situation as it exists. 


From the point of view of West Germany, continued alliance with 
NATO works to its advantage, for the demand on its armament industry 
boosts its productive capacity and increases its industrial potential. In 
West Berlin, the prospect of a “‘free’”’ city sponsored by the Soviet Union, 
or even the transfer of power in East Germany is likely to be detrimental 
to its commercial relations with the Western world. Investment from 
West Germany specially would be a little scarce for fear of Communist 
influence, which would infiltrate in such a case. The form of 
unity desired by either side in Germany seems to be mutually incompatible, 
and unless concessions are made both by the Soviet Union and the U.S.A., 
to withdraw this central area from their cold war, little can be done to 
change the situation that blocks a reasonable solution. Suggestions such as 
the Rapacki plan are not likely to go down well with the other side, nor 
can guarantees of any sort, and however firm they may seem, be looked at 
with anything but suspicion. The present military strength in Berlin is 
estimated to be eleven foreign divisions in the Western sector and from 
nineteen to twenty-seven Russian divisions in East Berlin.! The turn of 
the crisis in Berlin and in Germany would seem to depend, to a 
large measure, on the balance of power. Apart fom Ge attitude of Ge 





43 The ‘New York Times, 16 November 1958, 
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tern West and the Soviet Union, which tends to make the Berlin question a 
ease bait to gain different advantages, the West and East German Governments 
viet are not likely to come any closer to an agreement. Though several techni- 
n is cal pacts covering trade and transportation are in operation between the 
red, two parts of Germany, there has been no official recognition. For that 
S to would imply a recognition of two different regimes and in effect a pro- 
man longation of the division of Germany. 
free 
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shed Arab Nationalism* 
Viet 
OSes There is an unfortunate tendency among writers and scholars, both 
only in the West and the East, to see the Orient through the standards of the 
East Occident. The civilizations, cultures as well as political movements 
icial and religious institutions are analysed by these ‘ scholars ’ not as inde~ 
‘hey pendent phenomena in their own right but as the resultants of their Euro- 
york pean counterparts. They compare and evaluate institutions and move- 
ther ments of the Orient through ‘ similar ’ institutions and movements of the 
ists. Occident. Thus the standards of the West are employed to assess the 
: religious and political movements of the East. Much of the confusion 
with in understanding these political and religious movements is due 
etry to this tendency. 
In 
100, Needless to emphasize that, considered in the context of ‘ time ’ as 
nial a historical phenomenon, there is such a great disparity in the level of deve- 
— lopment between the East and the West that any comparison between the 
. two would not only be unjustified but also absurd. 
7 
ible, Moreover, the contemporary conflicts between communism and 
iis capitalism, and colonialism and nationalism have dominated international 
vicsd affairs so much, during the ninteenth and twentieth centuries, that we 
“has are liable to regard all movements both in the West and the East as inter- 
- connected directly or indirectly. There are other currents and movements 
-d at also which are still strong and potent and which still influence the body- 
wlies politic. 
rom 
n of But before we undertake to analyse Arab Nationalism through 
sabia oriental standards, it would be proper to determine the exact meaning 


i and import of these words. 


* By Mohamed Samin Khan 
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“Nationalism” has been defined as ‘“astate of mind, in which 
the supreme loyalty of the individual is felt to be due to the nation-state.””! 
Like most definitions it is incomplete. By the word ‘ nation-state ’ is 
meant the ‘ territorial state’ to which the nation belongs. Moreover, 
it is also necessary that the people should have a feeling of belonging to 
a particular group with some common denominator. In accordance 
with the Western and European concept of ‘ nationalism ’ in most cases 
the common denominator should be the race and language. In certain 
cases it can also be based on race only. 


Nationalism based on ethnographic and linguistic factors is not a 
new phenomenon in the Orient. Thus if we mean by ‘nationalism’ 
a sense of unity among a people, together with a feeling of being distinct 
from others and having either linguistic or ethnographic similarities, then 
in the Middle East nationalism has had a long history and existence. 
Egypt’ and Persia have been for long nation-states and their people have 
had a similar type of political consciousness which was revived in Europe 
during the last two centuries. Thus basically nationalism in the Middle 
East or the Arab world is not a new phenomenon acquired from the 
West. All people who have a long and common history and who, due 
to the forces of history, have been subjected to prolonged national con- 
sciousness, develop a mature, profound and deep ‘ national conscious- 
ness ’ which is different from the chauvinistic xenophobia of our age. 
What is thus new and alien to the Arab world is this temporary xenopho- 
bia and it is nota permanent factor. The redeeming factor is the 
“renaissance ’ of ‘ a national consciousness ’ in the Arab world. 


As to the word ‘ Arab’, the Arab world uses it in different meanings. 
The sedantry Arabs call their nomadic counterparts Arabs. In the Sudan all 
Muslims are Arabs. From the point of view of history the Arabs were 
the people living in the Arabian Peninsula. Later they migrated to other 
parts of the Arab world and merged themselves racially with the con- 
quered people. Apart from certain nomadic Arabs, therefore, who 
may be regarded as pure Arab, the purity of the Arab race disappeared 
long ago. This process of racial inter-mingling continued 
during the Turkish rule. But in its modern sense the word ‘ Arab’ 
denotes all those people who speak the Arabic language. We are con- 
cerned with this meaning, for it is in this sense in which it is used by the 
protagonists of Arab Nationalism. 





f ~ Encyclopaedia Britannica, 1950 Edition, Cc hapter on Nationalism. 
2. Winwoode Reade : The Martyrdom of Man, London 1948, p. 10. 
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With the spread of Islam the ‘ original’ Arabs also migrated to 
different parts of the world, in particular to that area which is now known 
as the Arab world. Most of the inhabitants of the Arab world were 
non-Arabic-speaking people who spoke their own language and had their 
own culture, sometimes more developed than that of the Arabs. Through 
asystematic but highly effective and human process of assimilation these 
non-Arabic-speaking people were ‘arabised’. The success of this process 
was due to Islam which laid great emphasis on the Quran and 
on the Arabic language. It was Islam that gave political conscious- 
ness to the Arabs and it was Islam that developed a national conscious- 
ness among the Arabs. They embarked on the task of ‘ arabising ’ in the 
name of Islam and Islam was the only factor responsible for its successful 
culmination. Together with the acceptance of the Arabic language 
the new Arabs accepted Islam. Arabic language was thus merely a 
means to achieve the main objective of the Arab revolution or ‘ impe- 
rialism’. Islam was the main factor responsible for (i) creating a nation 
of ‘Arabs’ ; and (ii) acceptance of the Arabic by the new 
Arabs as their national language. 


The common denominators of the Arab nation and of Arab nation- 
alism are thus Islam and the Arabic language, which are as much 
interlinked with each other as they are with Arab nationalism. Since 
anation’s personality is the result of the forces of history it would be 
wrong to under-estimate the historical forces. The birth of Islam is 
the most important event in the history of the Arabs and it has the stron- 
gest significance for them. Since Arab nationalism is the result of the 
historical forces it would be appropriate to evaluate them properly. 


In the early stages the success of Islam and the success of Arab 
nationalism were synonymous terms as they flowed in the same channel 
and were complementary to each other. Later there grew up a con- 
flict between Islam and the protagonists of Arabism. The Ummayad 
rule was a manifestation of the success of Arabism in the history of the 
Arabs.! This is the first manifestation of the conflict of the forces of 
Islam and those of loyal nationalism. This prepetual conflict between 
the two forces is one of the most important problems of the Muslim 
world in general and Arab world in particular. To this day we find 
this conflict in the Arab world. The renaissance of political and 
national consciousness, generally termed as Arab nationalism, is the result 
of the religious, political military and cultural movements in the Arab 
world. 








1, Edward Atiya, The Arabs, Penguin, 1955, p. 42. 
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The first manifestations of Arab nationalism were the Wahabi 
Movement, in Saudi Arabia, and the Sennusi Movement in Libya. 
These movements created a certain type of cohesion among the people and 
gave them a sense of history and of destiny. These movements mainained 
that if the Arabs went back to the past, they will be able to revive the 
glories of the past. They believed that if the Arabs revived Islam 
in its puritan form, unadulterated by extraneous influences, — they 
will be able to better their lot. At this stage it was not the object of the 
movement as it became the fashion later on to put the blame for 
decline on the Turks. _In fact their object was to reform all the Muslims 
including the Turks irrespective of race and nationality. It is important 
to note that these movements did not start in other parts of the Islamic 
world, that is the non-Arabic Islamic world. The two movements 
aroused the Arabs from their long slumber and once again gave them 
the initiative in matters of religion. In other parts of the Arab world 
these movements had profound influence. But there also grew up 
several other movements. 


In Egypt Mohamed Abduh started a movement for the reform of 
the dogma that had enveloped Islam. The Abduh movement was 
directly influenced by Jamaluddin Afghani who, though non-Arab, 
excercised a tremendous influence on the Arab world. The Pan-Islamism 
of Abduh and Afghani did not confine itself to the Arab world, yet it 
countered Pan-Arabism successfully. Later Qasim Amin in Egypt 
also played an important part in this field. 


The most important religious movement in the twentieth century 
was the Muslim Brotherhood in Egypt and Syria. The movement 
became very strong and for a time it was the most important political and 
moral force in Egypt and Syria. The movement was officially banned 
in 1954. 


In actual fact the Wahabi and the Sunnusi movements were political 
movements as there was no distinction between the two. The first mani- 
festation of Arab nationalism was the success of Mohamed Ali and 
Ibrahim Pasha. Egypt, Saudi Arabia, Syria and the Sudan were conquered 
by them. For the first time the Arabs had proved their prowess in 
warfare after three centuries. Till then they were the laughing stock 
of the world in the battlefield. Side by side we find strong resistance 
of the Algerians to the French invasion. These two important develop- 
ments were the militant manifestations of national consciousness in the 
history of Arab nationalism. Later the resistance of Arabi and the 
revolt of the Mahdi reflected the upsurge of militant nationalism. 
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The Arab Revolt during the Great War was the culminating point of 
this important Arab tendency : the use of violence for the achievement 
ofindependence. The Riff war, the Rashid Ali revolt, the Algerian war, 
the Oman campaign, the Yemen skirmishes, and the Suez crisis are 
important events in a long chain of Arab militarism. 


In the political field, however, the Arabs have been miserably unsuc- 
cessful. Starting from the Balfour Declaration to the present day, 
both in internal and international affairs, the Arabs have been unsuccess- 
ful in attaining their objectives. Thus in the Palestine war ‘hey failed 
completely. On the one hand we find pacts and agreements designed 
to bring the Arabs together and on the other hand there were 
pacts within the Arab countries to undo the Arab unity. The ultimate 
culmination of the movements for Arab unity was the establishment of the 
Arab League which has proved to be little more than a weak and ineffec- 
tive Commonwealth. Obviously the main objective of all political move- 
ments in the Arab world is the achievement of Arab unity ; yet in actual 
fact they are still far from attaining their objective. International, 
internal and other factors have been responsible for the failure. 


As for the cultural movements in the Arab world they began with the 
opening of the missionary schools and colleges in Syria and Lebanon. 
These schools reared a new class which was discontented and ambitious 
—a class which could be used to further the objectives of the Christian 
Powers. Since the Christian Arabs regarded the Christian Powers as their 
protectors from the times of the Crusades they flocked to the new schools 
opened by these Christian Powers. Time and again the Christian Arabs 
invited their protectors to protect them against the oppression of the 
Ottomans. They sowed the seeds of discord between the Muslim Arabs 
and the Turks. It was a long and vicious conspiracy not only against 
the Ottomans but also against the Muslim Arabs. The principal parties 
responsible for this were the Christian Arabs and the Christian Powers. 


In its origin the cultural movement was supposed to be only concerned 
with the revival of Arabic language and the classics. Since the leaders 
of this movement were Christian Arabs, due care was taken that the 
classics to be ‘ revived’ should be the works of Christian writers. Even 
the writers of the pre-Islamic period were deliberately glorified, and were 
given an inflated importance. History was re-written by Christian Arab 
historians and those periods of Islamic history in which Arabism was in the 
ascendant was exalted. A new mythology and countless stories were 
invented to show the influence of Christian dogma on Islam during the 
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Abbaside Period. Simultaneously a systematic campaign of scho- 
lastic calumny was started against the erstwhile heroes of the Muslim 
Arabs. New heroes and new standards to judge these heroes were 
created for the Arabs. The object of this emphasis on the Arabic was not 
mainly the revival of Arabic, as may be evident, but to create a cleavage 
between the non-Arabic-speaking Muslims and the Arab Muslims. 
The politicial object was the disintegration of the Ottoman Empire and the 
re-orientation of the Muslim Arabs towards secular nationalism.' 


In conclusion it may be reiterated that Arab nationalism 
does not rest either on ethnographic factors or territorial chauvinism. 
It is based first on the Arabic language and secondly, though indirectly, 
on Islam. Because of reasons of history and the important part 
that history plays in the formulation of the personality of a nation, Arab 
nationalism cannot be regarded as an isolated phenomenon unconnected 
with the past. It is irrevocably linked with the history of the Arabs and 
the history of the Arabs is the history of Islam. Because of the reliance 
of Arab nationalism on Arabic it would be wrong if we minimize the 
importance of the Quran in this revival of Arabic and Arabism. Secondly, 
Islam is indissolubly linked with the history of the Arabs and the period of 
Islamic ascendancy is the period of Arab ascendancy. It is thus impossi- 
ble to divorce these two factors from Arab nationalism. 


While the intellectual and the ideological leadership of Arab National- 
ism is with the Christian Arabs, the political and the militant leadership 
is predominantly Muslim. 


Once nationalism has taken its normal course, and achieved 
its objectives, the chauvinistic xenophobia will soon evaporate. In 
such a situation a nation ultimately goes back to its history in search 
of its normal personality. It then looks for an ideal—permanent and 
sublime ideal. Since Arab nationalism will not serve the purpose, the 
forces of history which are much stronger than the temporary transient 


factors of nationalism shall assert themselves.” % 





BOOK-REVIEWS 


The Autobiography of Kwame Nkrumah, London: Thomas Nelson 
and Sons, Ltd.,1957, pp. 310 


What the Europeans called “ the Dark Continent ” until yesterday 
is the ‘last frontier’ for the present generation. Increasing interest is 


1 Edward Atiya, Op. Cit., p. 83. 
2 See Mohamed M. Atta, The Islamic Call ; Selected Studies, No. 2, published in 
Cairo, Introduction by President Nasser. 
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being evinced in the affairs of Africa, since the end of the World War II. 
More and more books are coming out of the publishing houses, on both 
sides of the Atlantic, about the African people, their culture, history, 
economy and their aims, aspirations and hopes. However, the contri- 
bution fromthe Africans themselves is still negligible, though it is 
much to be desired for a proper understanding of the African affairs. 
Dr. Nkrumah’s autobiography, coming as it does from a person who 
is guiding the destiny of the African people, is a great contribution in this 
respect. 


Dr. Nkrumah’s life-story is the story of struggle and sacrifices; it 
is also a story of hope for his people. Suffering from ‘ divine discontent, ’ 
and struggling against heavy odds, he had a varied career and diver- 
sified education both at home and abroad. Inthe United States and 
Great Britain he spent, in his own words, several years of ‘ sorrow and 
loneliness, poverty and hard work’. As the independence for the Gold 
Coast, now Ghana, was his aim, he refused lecturerships offered by the 
American Universities including hisown a/ma mater—Lincoln. The accept- 
ance of any of these offers would have meant the end of his struggle and 
assured him a comfortable living. Pushing these temptations aside 
and nursing the ‘ flame of nationalism for over ten years’ he continued 
his struggle for what the Enquiry Commission (set up to inquire into the 
March 1948 disturbances), termed as the promotion of a forward African 
policy. 


Apart from his struggle for the independence of Ghana, which Nkrumah 
won probably in a record time, he has revealed the revolutionary spirit 
in him by his plan of Pan-Africa and a United West African State. The 
way he threw out Danquat, whom he thought to be moving too cautiously 
and not working in the interest of the people, and formed the new party 
of his own, the Convention People’s Party, speaks highly of his political 
acumen and leadership. 


Brought up as a Roman Catholic Nkrumah calls himself a “ non- 
denominational Christian ” and a “ Christian Marxist.” In spite of his 
interest in different ideologies he is no controversial figure in his country 
or abroad, like Mr. Nehru. Though believing in democratic institutions 
he is conscious of the role of the elite in the politics of Africa. He amended 
his earlier belief that the solution of colonial problem lies only in armed 
rebellion. He now stands for a mass movement guided by a well 
organized political party. His belief that ‘ when the time comes for a 
tuling power to accord self-government it will do so more willingly if it 
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can hand over power to a properly constituted political party with a majo- 
rity backing, rather than to a revolutionary nationalist movement ’, 
and the independence of Ghana which he acquired from the British in this 
manner, will have its impact on the nationalist movements in other 
African regions. But much depends on the mood of the colonial powers, 
What if the colonial powers do not want to quit their possessions ? 
In such a situation the only answer is revolution. It may, however, 
be hoped that the colonial powers will not repeat the mistakes they have 
committed in the past. 


A strong and united West African State which is Nkrumah’s goal, 
will definitely work as acatalytic agent in the development of nationalist 
movements in Africa and as deterrent to the outmoded colonial 
policies of foreign powers. 


— H.R. K. 


II 


New Era in the Non-Western World; Warren S. Hunsberger, Cornell 
University Press, Ithaca, 1957, pp. 152 
. es 

The Second World War produced two major changes inthe pattern of 
international relations. It contributed to the growth of Communist power, 
especially in East Europe, and thus started the East-West conflict. Its 
second jmpact was on the countries of Asia, which emerged from years of 
foreign domination into virile nations, conscious of their newly-found 
nationalism and their political status within the context of the East-West 
relationship. 


There is evidence of renewed emphasis, especially among the 
Americans, on the need for understanding the nature of the changes that 
have occurred in Africa and Asia. The book under review attempts 
precisely such a study of the stresses and strains of the Afro-Asian societies 
and their resultant problems. New Era in the Non-Western World seeks 
to bring the Afro-Asian world, as seen through the Western eyes, closer 
to the Western readers. Its approach is simple and direct, if not profound. 
A collection of exploratory essays, it investigates different facets of Afro- 
Asian societies in the political, economic and sociological fields. 


Vena Micheles Dean, in her essay on “Non-Western Peoples and 
the World Community”’ describes the aspirations of the Afro-A sian peoples 
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for independence from colonial rule, for “‘neutralism’’ in their relations 
with the World powers and for interdependence amongst themselves. An 
analysis of the nature of revolution and nationalism in the non-Western 
world is given by Harry J. Benda who emphasizes the impact of the West 
upon independent Asia and its reciprocal effects. In the economic sphere, 
Warren S. Hunsberger justifies Afro-Asianresentment against the West’s ex- 
ploitation of their resources and explains the need for long term Western aid. 
Other essays by W. Albert Noyes Jr. and Joseph B. Gittler deal with the 
adjustment of the Afro-Asian societies with the introduction of technology 
and industrialization. As a summing up Cornelis W. de Kiewiet, in his 
essay ““America Proposes, Asia Chooses,’ propounds a new policy for the 
U.S.A. to meet the rising expectations of the Afro-Asian world. 

Prepared by a team of American political scientists, economists and 
sociologists primarily for an American reading public, this book is quite 
readable. It gives an added emphasis to many significant problems of 
the Afro-Asian world. 

— H.A. 


DOCUMENTS 
Text of the President’s Proclamation of October 7, 1958. 


‘“‘For the last two years, I have been watching, with the deepest anxiety, 
the ruthless struggle for power, corruption, the shameful exploitation of 
our simple, honest, patriotic and industrious masses, the lack of decorum 
and the prostitution of Islam for political ends. There have been a few 
honourable exceptions. But, being in a minority, they have not been 
able to assert their influence in the affairs of the country. 


These despicable activities have led to a dictatorship of the lowest 
order. Adventurers and exploiters have flourished to the detriment of the 
masses and are getting richer by their nefarious practices. 


Despite my repeated endeavours, no serious attempt has been made 
to tackle the food crisis. Food has been a problem of life and death for 
us in a country which should be really surplus. Agriculture and land 
administration have been made a hand maiden of politics, so that, in our 
present system of Government, no political party will be able to take any 
positive action to increase production. In East Pakistan, on the other 
hand, there is a well organised smuggling of food, medicines and other 
necessities of life. The masses there suffer due to the shortages so caused 
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in, and the consequent high prices of these commodities. Import of food 
has been a constant and serious drain on our foreign exchange earnings 
in the last few years, with the result that the Government is constrained 
to curtail the much needed internal development projects. 


Some of our politicians have lately been talking of bloody revolution. 
Another type of adventurers among them think it fit to go to foreign 
countries and attempt direct alignment with them which can only be 
described as high treason. 


The disgraceful scene enacted recently in the East Pakistan Assembly 
is known to all. I am told that such episodes were common occurrences 
in pre-Partition Bengal. Whether they were or not, it is certainly nota 
civilized mode of procedure. You do not raise the prestige of your country 
by beating the Speaker, killing the Deputy Speaker and desecrating the 
National Flag. 


The mentality of the political parties has sunk so low that Iam unable 
any longer to believe that elections will improve the present chaotic internal 
situation and enable us to form a strong and stable Government capable 
of dealing with the innumerable and complex problems facing us today. 
We cannot get men from the Moon. The same group of people who have 
brought Pakistan on the verge of ruination will rig the elections for their 
own ends. They will come back more revengeful, because, I am sure, 
that the elections will be contested, mainly, on personal, regional and 
sectarian basis. When they return, they will use the same methods which 
have made a tragic farce of democracy and are the main cause of the 
present wide-spread frustration in the country. However much the Ad- 
ministration may try, 1 am convinced, judging by shifting loyalties and the 
ceaseless and unscrupulous scramble for office, that elections will neither 
be free nor fair. They will not solve our difficulties. On the contrary, 
they are likely to create greater unhappiness and disappointments leading, 
ultimately, to a really bloody revolution. Recently, we had elections for 
the Karachi Municipal Corporation. Twenty-nine per cent of the electo- 
rate exercised their votes, and, out of these, about fifty per cent were 
bogus votes. 


We hear threats and cries of civil disobedience in order to retain private 
volunteer organisations and to break up One Unit. These disruptive 
tendencies are a good indication of their patriotism and the length up to 
which politicians and adventurers are prepared to go to achieve their 
parochial aims. 
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Our foreign policy is subjected to unintelligent and irresponsible 
criticism, not for patriotic motives, but from selfish viewpoints, often by 
the very people who were responsible for it. We desire to have friendly 
relations with all nations, but political adventurers try their best to create 
bad blood and misunderstanding between us and countries like the 
U.S. S. R., the U.A.R and the Peoples Republic of China. Against India, 
of course, they scream for war, knowing full wellthat they will be nowhere 
near the firing line. In no country in the world, do political parties treat 
foreign policy in the manner it is done in Pakistan. To dispel the confu- 
sion so caused, I categorically reiterated that we shall continue to 
follow a policy which our interests and geography demand and that we shall 
honour all our international commitments, which, as is well known, we have 
undertaken to safeguard the security of Pakistan and, as a peace-loving 
nation, to play in averting the danger of war from this troubled world. 


For the last three years, I have been doing my tumost to work the Con- 
stitution in a democratic way. I have laboured to bring about coalition 
after coalition, hoping that it would stabilise the administration and the 
affairs of the country would be run in the interests of the masses. My 
detractors, in their dishonest ways, have, on every opportunity, called 
these attempts as Palace intrigues. It has become fashionable to put all 
the blame on the President. A wit said the other day “ If it rains too much 
it is the fault of the President and if it does not rain it is the fault of the 
President.” If only I alone was concerned, I would go on 
taking these fulminations with the contempt they desesve. But the inten- 
tion of these traitors and unpatriotic elements is to destroy the prestige of 
Pakistan and the Government by attacking the Head of the State. They 
have succeeded to a great extent, and, if this state of affairs is allowed to 
goon, they will achieve their ultimate purpose. 


My appraisal of the internal situation has led me to believe that a 
vast majority of the people no longer have any confidence in the present 
system of government and are getting more and more disillusioned and dis- 
appointed and are becoming dangerously resentful of the manner in which 
they are exploited. Their resentment and bitterness are justifiable. The 
leaders have not been able to render them the service they deserve and have 
failed to prove themselves worthy of the confidence the masses had reposed 
in them. 


The Constitution which was brought into being on 23rd March, 1956, 
after so many tribulations, is unworkable. It is so full of dangerous 
compromises that Pakistan will soon disintegrate internally if the inherent 
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malaise is not removed. To rectify them, the country must first be taken 
to sanity by a peaceful revolution. Then, it is my intention to collect a 
number of patriotic persons to examine our problems in the political field 
and devise a Constitution more suitable to the genius of the Muslim people. 
When it is ready, and at the appropriate time, it will be sumbitted to the 
referendum of the people. 


It is said that the Constitution is sacred. But, more sacred than the 
Constitution or anything else is the country and the welfare and happiness 
of its people. As Head of the State, my foremost duty before my God 
and the people is the integrity of Pakistan. It is seriously threatened by 
the ruthlessness of traitors and political adventurers, whose selfishness, 
thirst for power and unpatriotic conduct cannot be restrained by a Govern- 
ment set up under the present system. Nor can ] any longer remain a spec- 
tator of activities designed to destroy the country. After deep and anxious 
thought I have come to the regrettable conclusion that I would be failing 
in my duty if I did not take steps, which in my opinion, are inescapable in 
present conditions, to save Pakistan from complete disruption. I have, 
therefore, decided that: 


(a) The Constitution of the 23rd March, 1956, will be abrogated. 


(b) The Central and Provincial Governments will be dis- 
missed with immediate effect. 


(c) The National Parliament and Provincial Assemblies will 
be dissolved. 


(d) All political parties will be abolished. 


(ec) Until alternative arrangements are made, Pakistan will 
come under Martial Law. I hereby appoint General 
Mohammed Ayub Khan, Commander-in-Chief, Pakistan 
Army, as the Chief Martial Law Administrator and 
place all the Armed Forces of Pakistan under his command. 


To the valiant Armed Forces of Pakistan, I have to say that having 
been closely associated with them since the very inception of Pakistan, 
I have learnt to admire their patriotism and loyalty. I am putting a 
great strain on them. I fully realise this but I ask you officers and men of 
the Armed Forces on your services depends the future existence of 
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Pakistan as an independent nation and a bastion in these parts of the 
Free World. Do your job without fear or favour and may God help 
you. 


To the people of Pakistan, I talk as a brother and fellow compatriot. 
Present action has been taken with the utmost regret but I have had to 
doit in the interest of the country and the masses, finer men than whom it 
is difficult to imagine. To the patriots and the law-abiding, | promise 
you will be happier and freer. The political adventurers, the smugglers, 
the black-marketeers, the hoarders will be unhappy and their activities 
will be severely restricted. As for the traitors, they had better flee the 
country if they can and while the going is good. ” 

Karachi : —7 October, 1958. 


Text of the Nato Communique 


“The North Atlantic Council held its regular Ministerial session 
in Paris from 16th to 18th December, 1958. 


In a comprehensive survey of the international situation, the 
Council gave first place to the question of Berlin. The member countries 
made clear their resolution not to yield to threats. Their unanimous 
view on Berlin was expressed in the Council’s declaration of 16th December. 
The Council will continue to follow this question with close attention 
and will shortly discuss the replies to be sent to the Soviet Note of 27th 
November. 


The member States of NATO sincerely believe that the interests 
of peace require equitable settlements of the outstanding political issues 


. which divide the free world from the Communist world. A solution of the 


German question, linked with European security arrangements and an 
agrement on controlled disa1mament remained in their view essential. The 
NATO Governments will continue to seek just settlements of these pro- 
blems, but regret that Western proposals on these questions have so far 
been ignored by the Soviet Government. 


The Council heard reports on the Geneva discussions on the 
discontinuance of nuclear weapons tests, and on measures helpful in 
preventing surprise attack. 
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The Council’s review of the international situation, on the basis 
of reports prepared by the Political Committee, covered a wide range of 
problems. Special attention was given to the efforts of the Communist 
bloc to weaken the positions of the free world in different areas. 


The Council had before it a report by the Secretary-General of 
political co-operation in the Alliance. The Ministers consider that impor- 
tant progress has been made in this field during 1958. They examined 
the problems inevitably created by the widening of political consultation. 
There was general agreement that the existing machinery of NATO, is 
well suited to the needs of the alliance, and the flexible methods would 
produce better results than any codification of rules. The Ministers 
agreed that the preparation of political consultation in the Council could 
be improved, in particular by more systematic study of long-term political 
questions. The Council paid tribute to the efforts of the Secretary General 
in the field of conciliation between member countries. 


The Ministers reaffirmed the importance they attach to the 
measures taken both individually and collectively by member countries 
to stimulate economic activity and to ensure continuing expansion without 
inflation. 


The Council noted the difficulties encountered in the negotiations 
undertaken for the organisation of economic cooperation between the 
European members of the Alliance who are in the Common Market and 
those who are not. It considers it necessary that a multilateral association 
should be established at the earliest possible date and expresses the hope 
that the efforts now being undertaken with a view to a solution will be 
successful. 


The Council heard a joint statement by the Greek and Turkish 
Foreign Ministers on the problems of the less-developed member countries, 
and instructed the permanent Council to undertake a study of this matter. 


The Council examined the military situation of the Alliance. 
After hearing reports by the standing group and the Supreme Allied 
Commanders, the Ministers emphasized the vital need, in view of the 
continuing increase in Soviet armaments, to sustain without relaxation 
the effort of member countries to improve the defensive power of the 
Alliance. 
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The Council re-affirmed that NATO defensive strategy con- 
tinued to be based on the existence of effective field forces and on the 
manifest will to use nuclear retaliatory forces to repel aggression. 


The Ministers examined the report of the 1958 annual review 
and approved its conclusions. The implementation of the plans agreed 
in December 1957 by the heads of Governments is being actively pursued, 
and methods for accelerating their realisation were agreed. 


The next regular, ministerial meeting of the Council will be held 
in Washington:on April 2nd to 4th, 1959, at the invitation of the United 
States Government, on the occasion of the tenth anniversary of the signing 
of the North Atlantic Treaty.” 

Paris —18 December, 1958. 


CHRONOLOGY 
(October 1 to December 31, 1958) 


October 1: Syed Amjad Ali, Finance Minister of Pakistan, announced 
that Pakistan would receive $50,000,000 in loans from the 
U.S. Development Loan Fund to finance its development 
projects. 


Mr. Abul Fateh, Director-General of Iraq’s Refineries 
arrived in Karachi to discuss measures for economic 
co-operation between Iraq and Pakistan. 


Radio Baghdad reported that Colonel Abdel Salam 
Mohammad Aref was relieved of his post as Deputy 
Prime Minister of Iraq. 


King Hussein of Jordan announced in Parliament that the 
evacuation of British troops would begin on October 20. 


October 5: Five leaders of the Political Conference Party of Indian 
Kashmir, under trial for the Hazrat-bal rioting case, told 
the court that they would continue to work for the union 
of Kashmir with Pakistan. 


October 6: The Khan of Kalat, Mir Ahmad Yar Khan, was taken 
into preventive detention by the Government of Pakistan, 


October 7: 


October 8: 


October 12: 


October 13: 


October 15: 


October 18: 


October 20: 


October 23: 
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Mr. Ghulam Mohammad Sadiq, Chairman of the Kashmir 
Democratic National Conference, declared at a press 
conference that his party did not favour the merger of 
Kashmir with India. 


The President of Pakistan, Major-General Iskander Mirza, 
proclaimed Martial Law in the country after abrogating 
the Constitution, dissolving Central and Provincial Cabinets 
and banning all political parties. General Mohammad 
Ayub Khan, Commander-in-Chief of the Pakistan Army 
was appointed Chief Martial Law Administrator. 


Tunisia, Italy and Argentina were elected to the U.N. 
Security Council. 


The Tunisian Delegation to the Arab League Council 
announced its boycott of the current session of the 
Council because it was opposed to the U.A.R. policy of 
dominating the League. 


Iraq and the U.A.R. concluded three agreements for 
“economic integration, trade and technical co-operation.” 


Chaudhri Ghulam Mohammad Abbas, Leader of the 
Kashmir Liberation Movement, was released from deten- 
tion by the Government of Pakistan. 


The Tunisian Information Ministry announced the Govern- 
ment’s decision to break off all diplomatic relations 
with the U.A.R. 


The Arab League Council during its meeting in Cairo, 
agreed to pay twelve million pounds sterling annually 
to the Algerian Provisional Government-in-exile. 


Marshal Sarit Thanarat, Supreme Commander of Thai- 
land’s Armed Forces, after assuming power in Thailand, 
abrogated the Constitution and proclaimed Martial Law 
throughout the country. 


Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah, former Prime Minister of 
Kashmir, was brought to trial in a Jammu Court and 
charged with having “conspired to overthrow the Govern- 
ment with the intent of facilitating the wrongful annexa- 
tion of Indian territory by Pakistan, 











October 24: 


| October 25: 


October 27: 


October 28: 


October 30: 


November |: 


November 2: 


November 5: 








November 4: 
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Soviet Premier, Nikita Krushchev, announced his govern- 


ment’s decision to give a loan of 400 million roubles to the 
U.A.R. for the construction of the Aswan Dam. 


President Iskander Mirza of Pakistan appointed a twelve- 
man Cabinet with General Ayub as Prime Minister. 


Sheikh Mohammed Abdullah told the court during the 
hearing of the Kashmir conspiracy trial that his removal 
from the office of Prime Minister had been effected by 
a coup d’etat and that his trial had been given a political 
bias. 


President Iskander Mirza resigned from office and handed 
over all powers of the President to General Mohammad 
Ayub Khan. 


The Presidential Cabinet of Pakistan assumed office 
after the post of Premier had been abolished by a Pre- 
sidential order. 


General Ne Win was elected Prime Minister of Burma 
by the Chamber of Deputies for a period of six months. 


President General Mohammad Ayub Khan of Pakistan 
interviewed by foreign correspondents in Karachi, stated 
that ex-President Major-General Iskander Mirza had to 
leave his office because of his association with the poli- 
ticians who had brought the country to its present state. 


Indian forces were reported to have opened fire in the 
Patharia sector on the Sylhet-Assam border. 


The Baghdad Pact international maritime exercise ‘‘Mid- 
link’’ between ships of the Turkish, Iranian, Pakistani, 
American and British Navy commenced in Karachi. 


An 8l-nation Disarmament Commission for 1959 was 
set up by the U.N. 


The West German Deputy Prime Minister and Minister 
of Economic Affairs, Dr. Erhard, during his visit to Pak- 
istan said that this country’s basic need was industrializa- 
tion, for which German capital and help could be made 
available if sufficient safeguards were provided to the 
investors. 


November 6: 


November 9: 


November 10: 


November 11: 
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Radio Baghdad announced the arrest of Colonel Aref, 
the former Deputy Minister ani Iraq’s Ambassador in 
Bonn. 


In the U.S. mid-term elections, the Democrats won a 
large majority of seats in the Congress. 


General de Gaulle dissolved the Public Safety Committees 
in Algeria. 


The Turkish News Agency GTA reported a revolt of Iraqi 
Kurdish tribesmen on the Iraq-Turkey border, against the 
new regime in Iraq. 


Mr. Manzoor Qadir, Foreign Minister of Pakistan, issued 
a statement warning Israel against its troop movements 
which were causing unrest in the Middle East and were of 
concern to Pakistan. 


Pakistan’s delegate to the U.N. sent a letter to the Security 
Council President, accusing India of staging an unfair trial 
in the court hearings against Sheikh Mohammed Abdullah 
and other Kashmiri leaders. 


Indian Armed Forces were reported to have opened fire 
in a sub-division of Sylhet in East Pakistan. 


The 16th Annual Colombo Plan Council opened in Seattle, 
U.S.A. 


During its flight across Syria to Europe, King Hussein’s 
plane was reported to have been forced to fly back to 
Jordan by Syrian Jet MIG planes. 


Iranian Foreign Minister, Ali Hekmat, announced Iran’s 
intention of concluding an economic and defence pact 
with the U.S.A. 


A press note issued by the Government of Pakistan said 
that military troops in the civil administration are being 
withdrawn from all over Pakistan. 


The Governments of Pakistan and the U.S.A. were reported 
to be negotiating new defence and economic agreements 
in support of the Baghdad Pact. 
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November 12: 


November 13: 


November 17: 


November 19: 


November 20: 


November 22: 
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The Tunisian Government was reported to have refused 
to accept arms from the U.S. and U.K. on the grounds 
that Tunisian sovereignity was not being respected. 


The Pakistan Foreign Office announced the Government’s 
decision to recognise the State of Guinea as an independent 
sovereign state. 


Pakistan was among the 49 nations that signed the Conven- 
tion onthe High Seas adopted by the U.N. Conference on 
‘the Law of the Seas. 


Sheikh Mohammed Abdullah, former Prime Minister of 
Kashmir, during his trial said that the prosecution was 
placing obstacles in the way of his defence and that the 
court hearings were neither impartial nor free. 


The Prime Minister of Canada, Mr. John Diefenbaker, 
arrived in Karachi on a five-day official visit to Pakistan. 


President Habib Bourguiba announced the Tunisian 
Government’s decision to obtain arms from Czechoslovakia, 
Finland and Yugoslavia. 


The Commander-in-Chief of Sudan’s Armed Forces, 
General Ibrahim Abboud, seized power from Premier 
Abdullah Khalil in Khartoum and established military 
rule. 


Mr. John Diefenbaker said, during a press conference in 
New Delhi, that the new regime in Pakistan desired “‘the 
earliest return to the fullest expression of a democratic 
system” as well as “the highest degree of well-being and 
betterment for the people.” 


Addressing the Lok Sabha on behalf of the Prime Minis- 
ter, India’s Deputy Minister for External Affairs, Mrs. 
Lakshmi Menon, said that with the establishment of a 
military government in Pakistan, India’s concern for 
American military aid had increased. 


The Government of Pakistan officially recognized the new 
Government in the Sudan. 








November 23: 


November 24: 


November 25: 


November 26: 


November 27: 
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The Red Star, an organ of the Soviet Defence Ministry 
issued a warning to Pakistan, Iran and Turkey against 
the establishment of American bases on their territories. 


President Habib Bourguiba of Tunisia declared that a plot, 
inspired by certain Egyptian army officers to assassinate 
him and overthrow the government, had been crushed. 


In a joint statement issued from Accra, the Prime Ministers 
of Ghana and Guinea said that they were forming a united 
republic as the nucleus of a union of West African States, 
subject to ratification by their National Assemblies. 


The Territorial Assembly of the French-Sudan proclaimed 
the creation of the Republic of Sudan, which would con- 
tinue its membership of the Franco-European community. 


The Prime Minister of Norway, Mr. Einar Gehardsen, 
accompanied by the Foreign Minister, Mr. Halvard 
Lange, arrived in Karachi for a two-day official visit to 
Pakistan. 


Pakistan signed its fifth Surplus Agricultural Commodities 
Agreement with the U.S.A., for 69.75 million dollars 
worth of U.S. farm products. 


Addressing a press conference in Karachi, Mr. Halvard 
Lange, Foreign Minister of Norway, said that a U.N. 
Police Force might solve the Kashmir dispute if it was 
acceptable to both parties. 


The Norwegian Prime Minister, Mr. Einar Gerhardsen, 
told Karachi newsmen that he felt the new government 
in Pakistan had won the confidence of the people. 


Pakistan registered a deficit of Rs. 26.80 crores in its foreign 
trade during the first six months of 1958. 


Mrs. Lakshmi Menon, India’s Deputy Minister for Exter- 
nal Affairs, informed the Council of State that the Govern- 
ment of India had been assured by the Government of the 
U.S.A. that their present military discussion with Pakistan 
did not evisage a new military treaty. 








November 28: 


November 29: 


November 30: 


December 1: 
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In separate notes delivered to the Western Powers, the 
Soviet Union asked for withdrawal from Berlin of the 
four occupying powers, within six months and proposed a 
“demilitarised free city’ in Berlin under the U.N. 
supervision. 


The President of Pakistan, General Mohammad Ayub 
Khan, said in Karachi, that the solution of Kashmir and 
Canal Water problems was essential to Pakistan’s security 
and could not be ignored. 


The Territorial Assembly of Mauretania declared an 


Islamic Republic in Mauretania within the French commu- 
nity. 


Mr. Habibur Rehman, Pakistan’s Education Minister, 
reporting on his meeting with President Nasser in Cairo, 
said that he was optimistic about improved relations 
with Egypt, though he had explained to the Egyptian 
President that Pakistan had certain international obliga- 
tions which it would continue to honour. 


Addressing the Indian Lok Sabha, Prime Minister Pandit 
Nehru denied the rumours of “massive military movement” 
by Pakistan forces along the East Pakistan border. 


The U.A.R. asked for a neutral investigating committee to 
examine President Habib Bourguiba’s accusation that 
Egyptian army officers were involved in a plot to 
assassinate the Tunisian President. 


The Sudanese Foreign Minister said that his government 
would favour a policy of non-alignment with world blocs 
and would support the struggle for the liberation of 
Cyprus, Algeria and the Cameroons. 


Major-General Umrao Khan, the Martial Law Adminis- 
trator in East Pakistan, said that between 200 and 300 
Indian troops had occupied a Pakistani island in the 
Khulna district. 


King Hussein of Jordan lifted Martial Law, imposed 
on the country since April 25, 1957, 





December 3: 


December 4: 


December 5: 


December 8: 


December 9: 
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The Prime Minister of Libya announced his government's 
decision to review its 1954 agreement, for the establishment 
of U.S. air bases in Libya, with the Government of the 
United States. 


Twelve African and Asian delegations to the U. N. sub- 
mitted adraft resolution to the U. N. Economic and Finan- 
cial Committee asking all governments willing to give aid 
to Libya to do so through the United Nations. 


In the French national elections the Union for New 
Republic Party won a majority of seats. 


Prime Minister Nehru told the Lok Sabha that there had 
been no encroachment by Pakistani authorities in the 
Hussainiwala Headworks in the recent past. 


Indian forces were reported to have opened fire on a 
village in the Sylhet district of East Pakistan. 


The Moroccan Foreign Ministry protested to the French 
Embassy in Rabat against the incursion of French forces 
from Algeria into the Moroccan border, and their attack 
on an Algerian refugee camp. 


Pandit Nehru told the Lok Sabha in thecourse of a debate 
on foreign affairs that he considered the reports of border 
incidents between India and Pakistan to be greatly exag- 
gerated. He also said that these disputes did not rise on 
the governmental level, but were the a result of a local 
clash over petty matters. 


Dr. Kwame Nkrumah, Premier of Ghana, opened the con- 
ference of all African political and trade union leaders to 
consider the formation of Union of Independent African 
States. 


The Afro-Asian Economic Conference of non-govern- 
mental organisations opened in Cairo. 


The International Monetary Fund announced Pakistan’s 
decision to withdraw the equivalent of $25,000,000 from 
its resources in the Fund, 
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Addressing a press conference in New Delhi, Pandit 
Nehru said that in his view the majority of the people of 
Pakistan had accepted the change of regime. 


Premier Rashid Karami of Lebanon was reported to have 
said that his government did not support the Eisenhower 
Doctrine and that Lebanon would continue to follow a 
neutralist policy. 


A conference on the demarcation of boundaries between 
East Pakistan and Assam commenced in Dacca. 


The Soviet Union informed the Western Powers in an 
official statement that any attempt to gain access to West 
Berlin by force would be considered an act of war by the 
Warsaw Pact Nations. 


The Afro-Asian Economic Conference held in Cairo 
recommended co-operation in production and marketing 
of the regional products and preferential trade to meet 
the threat of the European Common Market. 


President General Mohammad Ayub Khan replying to 
questions from press reporters in Lahore said that condi- 
tions in India were not any different from those that 
obtained in Pakistan before the October revolution, but, 
he said, it was up to the Indians to decide if they should 
follow Pakistan’s example. 


At the final session of the Afro-Asian Economic Conference 
held in Cairo, Pakistan was elected to the 11-man Consul- 
tative Committee which was to frame the Constitution of 
the Afro-Asian Organization. 


The Arab Chambers of Commerce, Industry and Agricul- 
ture concluded their conference in Cairo after approving 
the United Arab Republic’s plan for the creation of an 
Arab Common Market. 


The new state of Guinea was elected as the 82nd member 
of the United Nations. 
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The All-African People’s Conference concluded in Accra 
after deciding to establish a permanent secretariat to work 
for the creation of a Commonwealth of all African nations, 


President General Mohammad Ayub Khan told the press 
that Pakistan’s relations with the U.A.R. had improved 
considerably and that Pakistan always had goodwill and 
fraternal love for all Arab nations. 


Pandit Nehru told the Rajya Sabha that a war in Kashmir 
could not be localised and India would fight on all 
fronts. 


The Lebanese newspaper A/ Jareda reported a rebellion 
of Kurdish tribesmen in Iraq following the arrest of Mulla 
Mustafa Al Barzani, a Kurd leader. 


It was officially announced by China that Mao Tse- 
Tung would step down as Chairman of the People’s 
Republic. 


Indian Armed Forces opened fire in Pakistan territory at 
Masimpur in the district of Sylhet. 


In the final communique issued from Paris, the NATO 
Ministerial Council affirmed its “manifest will to use 
nuclear revolutionary forces to repel aggression.”’ 


The U.S.A. fired the Atlas, the largest ever earth satellite, 
into space. 


Replying to the Indian Representative’s letter to the Presi- 
dent of the U.N. Security Council, Pakistan’s Represen- 
tative, Prince Aly Khan, observed that U.N. never recog- 
nised the Indian hold on Kashmir. 


The French Premier, General Charles de Gaulle, was 
elected President of the Fifth French Republic. 


President Nasser in a public address at Port Said stated 
that Arab nationalism had forced the Communists as well 


as reactionaries to retreat. 
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of Kurdish tribesmen in Iraq following the arrest of Mulla 
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It was officially announced by China that Mao Tse- 
Tung would step down as Chairman of the People’s 
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tative, Prince Aly Khan, observed that U.N. never recog- 
nised the Indian hold on Kashmir. 
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Addressing a public meeting, President General Mohammad 

Ayub Khan observed that, after the country’s major 
problems were solved, a constitution will be framed 
which will not be marred by political instability. 


Britain announced external convertibility for the pound 
sterling while France partially devalued the franc. 


Mr. Eugene Black, President of the World Bank 
agreed to mediate and promote a financial settlement 
between Britain and the U.A.R. 


The U.S.A., U.K. and France invited Russia to discuss 
the Berlin question within the framework of German 
settlement and European security. 
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